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POEM FOR MY MOTHER 
By Padratc Fallon 


That dismal country, Kilimore-daly : 

When my mother talks I know the place at once 
And the faces of a century, 

All dead, but household gossip since ; 

And again she is my 

Dream and my anatomy ; 

And my geography’s that low blue knoll 

Over the bog where the black miles are all 

To the sky’s far wall. 


The first on her tongue is that gentle and precise 
Grand-uncle James. He tilled the arable 

And was a sacrifice 

To ties I’d think intolerable. 

He was a second son; and one night 

When his elder brother’s horse took fright, 

The cart upturned, and with his brother dead 
He found himself with a family ready-made ; 
And no woman in his bed. 
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A homely stately man, with an old oaken 
Dignity and a courtly way of speech 

That left unbroken 

The delicate things in a child’s reach: 

To six girls he was 

More than their looking-glass ; 

And I with my mother’s eyes upon me see 
The simple and major figure she’d wish on me, 
The father I refuse to be. 


James was a Dilleen. My mother’s mother’s people 


Were the fair-haired Burkes from the bridge at Raford ; 


Millers, whose old green wheel 

Still grinds for a neighbour’s board ; 

Beech and the bubbling poplar 

Ride up the small trout-water 

To the sheltered slates where once a harsh-faced wife, 
Frank Burke’s second woman, spent her life 

And her good man’s in strife. 


A family legend, she; not kind it seems 

To step-children. There was some whispered talk, 

So my grand-uncle James, 

The sturdy man, in his riding cloak 

Rode out one winter night 

To do the thing was right ; 

He downfaced the woman on her hearth, he took 

The child from the coals and wrapped it in his cloak ; 
Her lullaby his gentle look. 


Pride of that night-ride’s in my mother’s eyes 
When she talks of it. I hear the horse-hooves on 
White frost, the stars and trees 

Are Christmas ; a lamp and six girls listen 

And open the door to a call 

To take a child like a doll 

From an old man’s arms—no, not a doll, a rose; 
Rose of his heartbeat, as if his life’s repose 

Had flowered in his frozen clothes. 
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But the woman of the mill, that temper on a hair 
And the pride that’s an appetite for self-destruction, 
She’s the one lays bare 

The bones of chronicles: no ruction 

But the terrible cerebral itch 

Of a self-regarding bitch 

Will not stir up, as if she found each place 

Dull as a mirror; but in all wild displays, 

The life inside her face. 


The Mill landlord was a jackboot in 

The older style, but fair. He called one night 
And asked Burke for possession 

Of a park he’d leased. He’d all the right, 

So Burke agreed. But the door 

Opened and his wife with a glare 

That silenced him, strode in convulsed and red 
And threw a bag of sovereigns at his head: 
Fight the beggar, she said. 


Take this, the whole strongbox, and till it’s spent 
On law I’ll never have enough of law, 

Says she, O the termagant. 

And law she had till out-at-elbow, 

With Frank dead and the rent 

Overdue, she went 

Out of the chronicle to America ; 

Unmourned, unhonoured, even disliked in her day, 
But a person in her own way. 


She touched her time, but never the people; strange 
For her quarrel was the quarrel of the time 
When a land-squabble could arrange 
Banners, processions, and walk out in rhyme: 
Does the country, in one who struts, 
Guess the illness in the guts 
Seeking its tall and suicidal end ? 
Whom the gods wish to destroy will find no friend 
Where all are wise and bend. 
A2 
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She was a figure of pride. There was another 
Not far away, one of the quality ; 

And he, says my mother, 

Had all the country’s sumpathy. 

His name was Dominic John 

Burke-Browne, a gentleman 

Of blood so ancient it had lost the sting ; 

His home was a Norman keep, a naked thing ; 
The house one plastered wing. 


Two sisters, spinsters, this definite bachelor had 
With vague accomplishments. In rainy grandeur 
One of the two went mad 

And wandered the callows with goose and gander ; 
And when they’d drag her home, 

Her neck stretched out in the spume 

Of an angry goose, she’d hiss, they say. The other 
Had buried her youth without much fuss or bother 
And liked that Burke my grandmother : 


So much that from the castle the soft fruit came 
In baskets down the lane on summer days 

From a Burke to a Burke, poor name 

That used such different umbrellas ; 

And, gesture from kin to kin, 

A man with a delicate cane 

And the carpet walk of the cloistered bookman trod 
The winter time over his heels in mud 

That a royal thing confer with its blood. 


Old privilege, though he was a Catholic, 

Had made it customary he should pray 
Curtained away from Mick 

And Pat on Sunday and Holyday ; 

But some Maynoothman with 

No reverence for myth 

Ruled that all men when down upon the knee 
Before the Lord were the one family tree ; 
And took away his canopy. 
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He never passed the font again, they say: 

And strangely no one blamed him. They had pity 
For the proud old man on Sunday 

For there in one high window he 

Was seen to raise the glass 

When bells rang out for Mass 

And face the little chapel over the trees, 

Missal in hand, upon his bended knees. 

And no one felt at ease. 


O the stories told about him. There were three 
Fools in the parish, three old brothers who 
Stole turf nightly ; 

And wondering if it were true 

They were such fools, he set 

A trap for them, he put 

A crown-piece on a style between the quicks 
They’d need to climb to play their usual tricks 
On his Nobility’s turfricks. 


They came at dawn, sluggards, one, two, three 
Homespun men, the eldest first as of right ; 

He passed unseeingly ; 

But the second saw it—and with no second sight : 
Wondering, gibbering, he 

Showed it and the three 

Filled a pipe and passed it round and round. 

To contemplate the better what they’d found, 
They sat upon the ground. 


A silver piece, and it could have been the moon 
That had fallen down for all the complicated 
Wonder it brought them. One 

By one the younger were animated ; 

But the eldest, a man of laws, 

Pondered his old saws 

Till he found that which removed perplexity ; 

Says he, to each day that day’s task, if it be 

The turf to-day, then to-morrow we'll gather money. 
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The crown was returned to it’s place, the moon to the air, 
And one by one they climbed in their innocence 

A style and a townland’s laughter. 

But O Dominic, man of sense, 

Were you the wiser, you 

Who gave yourself to the blue 

And bookish fiction and denied the red 

Fellow that clamoured for a girl in bed 

And bedamned to the esquired dead ? 


What had you, O delicate hail-fellow to a book, 

More than those slovenly louts who warmed their shins, 
You, too, on the hook 

Of a logical witless innocence, 

You shown the chapel door 

By a world you knew no more, 

Your dispensation done, who yet strove still 

To live your lie, who never lived your will, 

Upon your purple hill ? 
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So much for Dominic Burke-Browne. He died 
When my mother was young, and some herdsman moved in 
And never, they say, thrived. 

A place to end, not to begin ; 

An inimical place 

To people born on the grass 

Whose business is weather and the tillage patch, 

All the simple traffic that needs no latch 

Between fields and the thatch. 


Ghosts, says my mother: And perhaps the dead can throw 
Shadows sometimes that the living see. 

One is a Dutchman who 

Got the castle after Aughrim as his fee ; 

Not to enjoy it forever ; 

One night in an embrasure 

When he struck a spark to light his pipe the wall 
Glowed like a Dutch interior, and some tall 

Burke blasted him with a musket ball. 
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She names ghosts one by one in her chronicle. 

One story’s funny. Three men sought shelter there ; 
Two were tall, so the middle 

Of the bed was the small man’s share ; 

All night his sleep was lost 

For some Euclidean ghost 

Whose delight was symmetry tugged till his feet lay 
By the tall men’s feet, then after some delay 
Tugged hurriedly the other way. 
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Tale after tale she tells that brings me back 

To a townland that’s almost woman to me, 

To the heart before the crack, 

To the peace before the poetry ; 

Back farther where the earth 

Is my pre-natal birth, 

Even beyond you, woman, who are tall 

As the Mother of God, to your own watery knoll, 
So blue where black miles are all. 


Between Attymon and Cloonshicahill, between 
Lisduff and Brackloon, Woman, O my Maid, 
In a townland never seen, 

When all townlands were in your head, 

You must have imagined a son 

And he when your time was done 

And it was his turn to seek your face inside 
Discovered not a mother nor a bride 

But a living countryside. 


In all the levels of my eye you are ; 
And I divine you, I, your diving fork ; 
O my discovery of water, 

You always here where poems work. 

No dwindling woman with 

A worn face but the myth 

That magnifies, hurts, and satisfies till all 
My gaze is gathered up upon the tall 
Mountain where Muses dwell. 
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Be there away, but mostly here beside 

My blood, in the humdrum of your chair, be you 
Most plainly and abide 

As if the fire and lamplight too 

Found you a restingplace : 

Give me your peaceful face, 

Mistress of my house, and let this room be kind 
From gazing on you when I draw the blind 

On the night outside my mind. 


9 
Three Poems by R. S. Thomas. 


PROPORTIONS 


Walking in wide fields under a wide sky 

He looks at nature, but not with your eye. 

How differently ? Different in kind, 

Looking as a creature, where you look with mind ? 
Or different only in degree, 

Seeing timber in the tree 

Where you see beauty, the veined hand of God 
Lifted to bless the despised sod ? 


THE RETURN 


Coming back was to this: 

The white house in the cool grass 
Membraned with shadow; the bright stretch 
Of stream that was its looking-glass ; 


And smoke growing above the roof 
To a tall tree among whose boughs 
The first stars renewed their theme 
Of time and death and a man’s vows. 


ORIGINAL SIN 


It’s no good talking of original sin 

To the man in the fields with his half grin 
Of natural shrewdness, whose blind fingers 
Fondle the sex of the warm soil. 


He thinks you’re a fool; you think him wrong 
Despite the logic of a bird’s song 

From the bright hill, where the sun lingers 

To bless softly his slow toil. 


IO 
AISLINN 
(from the Irish of Egan O’Rahilly) 
By Padraic Colum 


Ere Titan his limbs from the clouds had divested, 
I strayed to the top of a hill in the’ North, 
And there I beheld—Oh, moment restoring ! 
The three bright-faced girls from Finvarra’s Court. 


A mist was refulgent: from the cairns of Galway 
To the invers of Cork it sparkled and shone, 
Arbutus and apple were on the tree branches, 

And honey dripped down to the edge of the stone. 


Each lighted a flambeau—Fand, Cleena and Aunya ; 

I followed the band o’er ridge and through glade ; 

I asked what appointment had brought them amongst us, 
And why was the progress so shiningly made ? 


As the tone of a bell one hears of a sudden 

The answer rang through me: ‘ The flambeaux are lit 
For the sake of the King who is now bound for Eirinn— 
To Justice and Faith the Three Kingdoms he’ll knit.’ 


What was lost was restored, what was empty, replenished, 
And term was set to the wrong we resisted. 

But I looked in the gloom and was prone and defeated 
Ere Titan his limbs from the clouds had divested. 


MR. BECKETT’S En Attendant Godot 


By A. J. Leventhal 


PEAKING on the Third Programme regarding the barren 
state of the French theatre to-day, M. Pierre Schneider 
declared that the first step to be taken in order to improve 

the situation was to pass from poverty of ideas, equally demon- 
strated by pieces a thése and pageantry, to the idea of poverty. 
“ By daring to take it,” he said, ‘‘ Samuel Beckett, an Irishman 
now writing in French, has given us the most important work of 
the last few seasons: En Attendant Godot. Two lonely desolate 
men on a barren stage vainly wait for a redeemer : fitting symbol 
for the present French theatre, waiting for someone to bring it 
back to life.” 


Whether Mr. Beckett’s play is likely to herald a movement 
that will bring to the Paris boulevards a drama of intellect as 
against the prevailing insistence on spectacle, it is much too early 
to decide. What is certain is that its revolutionary nature has 
caught the imagination of the public as well as instigating the 
critics to more than respectful praise. This in itself is excuse 
enough for our attention apart altogether from the fact that we 
are dealing with a fellow-countryman who has elected to express 
himself in the French tongue. Whilst there are many writers 
who have used French as a second language he is the only Irishman 
who has written a play for a French audience in the vernacular, 
with the exception of Oscar Wilde. Salomé, however, is no more 
than a period piece tricked out with the glittering vocabulary of 
the decadence—a spectacle relying on tinsel and a pseudo-biblical 
orientalism. 


Godot has a bare classical stage. The direction reads simply : 
A country road. A tree. The two characters round whom the 
action revolves are dressed in shabby clothes and would be liable 
for imprisonment for vagrancy in our present system of blinkered 
justice. They have no visible means of support, sleep in the open 
and would seem to nourish themselves on turnips and carrots. 


It 
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It is understandable that they should be considered tramps. 
Perhaps they are intended to represent knights of the road but 
with the progress of the play they assume a greater importance. 
They may well represent mankind—man in his present misery, 
with no effective shelter, no roots, spiritually as well as physically 
hungry, mutual caryatids in their reliance on each other, pathetic- 
ally waiting for the ultimate moment of existence. ‘“‘C’est long 
mais ce sera bon,” says Vladimir the member of this strange 
partnership who combines a fatherly solicitude for his more 
elemental friend Estragon with a tendency to deliver himself 
now and again of philosophical homilies. “‘ There’s man all over 
for you,” he exclaims when Estragon complains that his shoe 
pinches, “ blaming on his boots the faults of his feet.” But 
Estragon was once a poet ; he points to his ragged clothes as proof. 


The poet manqué and the potential schoolmaster cling to 
each other. Neither may leave his companion nor the place in 
which they find themselves. It is here that they have their 
appointment with Monsieur Godot. Who is this Godot that sends 
a regular messenger to assure the two friends that he will certainly 
come tomorrow, who it is understood will settle all their difficulties, 
but who seems to suffer from a divine aphasia for he makes no 
appearance? Perhaps it is the wrong tree, perhaps they are 
mistaken in the day; they will try again next day and the day 
after. Is Godot just happiness that is for ever round the corner, 
is he the ever expected messiah with the millenium in his pocket, 
is he hope without which the weaker brethren find life unbearable, 
or is he simply God? The author sends his interlocutors to the 
play for an answer. All Estragon and Vladimir know is that they 
must wait. But what to do en attendant? How fill the void of 
living? They discard suicide by hanging for technical reasons 
connected with their own weights and the weight of the tree, 
although attracted by the notion of creating a bed of mandragora. 
Sleep only brings nightmares. It were better, they decide, to do 
nothing, just wait for Godot. 


But it is Pozzo who arrives with his servant Lucky and the 
shout heralding their arrival is the signal for the palpitating action 
to follow—a pulsation all the more intense because of the quiet 
opening. Pozzo is just as much a mysterious creation as Godot. 
But, at least, we meet Pozzo, note his arrogance, his egoism, his 
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indifference to the patent sufferings of his servant. Is he symbolic 
of the tyranny of the haves over the have-nots ?. There are hints 
that heis unhappy, but this is a confession in a moment of weakness 
immediately recanted. His solicitude for Lucky comes from a 
desire that he should continue to serve him. 


If we are correct in regarding Estragon and Vladimir as help- 
less specimens of mankind, where shall we place Lucky? The 
period after the first world war brought with it a restlessness, an 
uneasiness that manifested itself in the literature of the time. 
This inquiétude showed signs of disappearing when the world 
found itself caught up in an ever greater war. The resultant 
emotional reaction produced hopelessness and evoked existentialist 
anguish. If our two tramps are zmquiets, Lucky is the symbol 
of the angoisse of modern times. 

“ T’homme,” said Pascal, “ n’est qu'un roseau le plus farble de 
la nature; mais c'est un roseau pensant.”’ If we are to believe 
Pozzo, it was Lucky who taught him everything he knew. There 
he stands on the stage, a quasi-human beast of burden, a rope 
round his neck ; carrying his master’s baggage, a folding seat, a 
basket and the very whip which his employer uses to waken him 
into attention ; trembling as though in the final stages of Parkin- 
son’s disease. He is the weakest of reeds in the world of nature 
and being on the fringe of humanity could hardly be expected 
capable of thought. No word falls from the horrid gash that passes 
for a mouth in the sunken face until he is commanded by Pozzo to 
speak, lashed by Pozzo into “thinking.” His grey hairs have 
fallen to his shoulders and in a voice of an automaton, without 
stress, timed like a gramophone record, he “ thinks.”” His long 
speech is a terrifying parody of a learned address by some academ- 
ician with a snowy-crested pate. But it is more than a parody; 
it is a poignant cry against the futility of misdirected scholarship, 
against the vapidity of self-satisfied theorists, the soullessness of 
the gratuitous calculations of statisticians. “On ne sait pas 
pourquot ”’ punctuates the monotone recital with an accusatory 
repetition. The audience refrains from laughing (even nervously) 
at the comic sallies, for Lucky (so named satirically) speaks for 
luckless humanity, hampered, harassed, lacerated by ignorant 
pedantry that has clothed intellectual poverty in smirking clichés. 
Let us look at the text: 
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*Lucky. Given the existence as uttered forth in the public 
works of Puncher and Wattmann of a personal God 
quaquaquaqua with white beard: quaquaquaqua 
outside time without extension who from the 
heights of divine apathia divine athambia divine 
aphasia loves us dearly with some exceptions for 
reasons unknown but time ‘will tell and suffers like 
the divine Miranda with those who for reasons un- 
known but time will tell are plunged in torment 
plunged in fire whose fire and flames if this continues 
and who can doubt it will fire the firmament that 
is to say blast hell to heaven so blue still and calm 
so calm with a calm which even though intermittent 
is better than nothing but not so fast and considering 
what is more that as a result of the labours left 
unfinished crowned by the Acacacacademy of 
Anthropopopometry of Essy-in-Possy of Testew 
and Conard it is established... . 


When Lucky sinks exhausted to the ground at the end of his 
speech, of which this extract is but the introduction, he is kicked 
by the other characters on the stage, just as the insane used to 
be mocked and beaten. 


The second and final act opens on the same scene. There 
is still the problem of killing time. The silences that fall between 
Estragon and Vladimir are interrupted by quarrels and recon- 
cilations, by confused remembered things and denials that they 
ever happened, by games, songs and clowning. There is a moment 
when almost formal poetry elevates the two companions in a grave 
antiphony : 

Estragon. All the dead voices. 
Vladimir. They make a noise like wings. 
Estragon. Like leaves. 
Vladimir. Like sand. 
Estragon. Like leaves. 

Silence. 


* The translations in this article of extracts from En Attendant Godot are by the author 


himself the English version of whose play will shortly be published by the 
Grove Press, U.S.A. 
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Vladimir. They all speak together. 
Estragon. Each one to itself. 

Silence. 
Vladimir. Rather they whisper. 
Estragon. They rustle. 
Viadimr. They murmur. 
Estragon. They rustle. 

Silence. 
Vladimir. What do they say? 
Fstragon. They talk about their lives. 
Vladimir. To have lived is not enough for them. 
Estragon. They have to talk about it. 
Vladimir. To be dead is not enough for them. 
Estragon. It is not sufficient. 

Silence. 
Vladimir. They make a noise like feathers. 
Estragon. Like leaves. 
Vladimir. Like ashes. 
Estragon. Like leaves. 


Death then is as inadequate as life. Their immediate reaction 
is to fall back on Godot in an anguished realisation that from this 
source only can come comfort and they settle down to the accus- 
tomed vigil. They wait for Godot. But it is Pozzo and Lucky 
who arrive once more. Now, however, Pozzo is blind and Lucky 
is dumb. There is doubt as to whether they are indeed the same 
couple who passed the previous day. Pozzo in a sudden fury 
silences his questioners : 


Have you not done tormenting me with your time ? It’s 
abominable! When! When! One day, is that not 
enough for you, one day like any other day, one day he 
went dumb, one day I went blind, one day we’ll go deaf, 
one day we were born, one day we'll die, the same day, 
the same second, is that not enough for you? (Calmer) 
They gave birth astride of a grave, the light gleams an 
instant, then it’s night again. 
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Night falls suddenly as the blind man with his deaf servant 
depart. Godot’s messenger brings news that he cannot keep his 
appointment but will surely come tomorrow. And tomorrow 
Estragon and Vladimir will be there, under the same tree, waiting, 
waiting, waiting for some undefined, uncomprehended but inevitably 
necessary salvation. 


Such, in general outline, is a play which leaves us at the end 
with a numb feeling of despair. The reality even of the messenger 
is suspect. Must mankind live out a dreary life in the flimsy hope 
that Godot (all our Godots) will keep his rendez-vous, will be able 
to tear himself away from his family, his friends, his agents, his 
correspondents, his books and his bank account before he makes 
any decision. Such are the obstacles which have to be overcome, 
the recital of which bolsters up the spirits of the two wretched 
wanderers who have lost all desire to wander. The mundane 
approach likewise eases the tension of the audience and manifests 
itself again with the same effect in a droll Chaplinesque by-play 
with three bowler hats. It is part of the pathetic human urge to 
fill the emptiness of mere living. 


Mr. Beckett is at one with Pascal who declares that misery 
comes to those who are thrown on themselves, who cannot bear 
solitude. Thus, Estragon and Vladimir make numerous efforts 
to leave each other but they always come back. Back to the 
debate, the game, the mutual boredom, the routine. The days are 
so alike that time ceases to matter ; memory need not function ; 
place does not count, there will be trees everywhere for appoint- 
ments with fate. Even the abject Lucky stays with his employer 
and the latter dare not contemplate parting with his slave. 


The critic who comes to this play with pre-fabricated theories 
will be shocked into accepting a new form. Those who dismiss it 
after reading as intellectual preciousness will have been refuted 
by the persistent audiences that have filled the ThéAtre de Baby- 
lone in Paris for over a year. It required the genius of Roger Blin, 
the producer, to sense its possibilities as theatre and it was for- 
tunate that Mr. Beckett’s MSS fell into such courageous hands— 
fortunate for us all. Em Attendant Godot belongs to no school ; 
it will make one. 


FALLEN LEAVES 
By aie 


O the Russians of his generation Vasili Vasilievich Rozanov 

was either a genius or indecent and half-mad. So little of 

his work has been translated (D. S. Mirsky declared it 
impossible to convey in another language “‘ the flavour, the taste, 
the smell ”’ of him) that his portrait is for us incomplete. What 
is obvious is that he was a Dostoevskian figure, frankly, almost 
carelessly, exhibiting what Jung has called “ the radically contra- 
dictory or contrapuntal” structure of the psyche. Or as he 
himself phrased it: “‘ Two angels sit on my shoulders: the angel 
of laughter and the angel of tears. And their eternal dispute 
constitutes my life.” 

Rozanov was born in 1856 in Vetluga, a town in the province 
of Kostroma. He was very young when his father died, and the 
gloom and poverty and unending toil of his childhood days were 
the formidable crust under which he somehow contrived to discover 
full, if secret, satisfaction. His weary, reserved and pious mother, 
the harsh Voskressensky—‘a sort of step-father ’—and the 
brothers who disliked him: from his whole family he turned to 
that inner life of which, years later, he was to exclaim: “‘I am 
choked with thought. And how pleasant to me to live in that 
choked state. That is why my life, despite its thorns and tears, 
is after all a joy.”” He could embrace the most opposed ideas 
and emotions. Very characteristic are these two entries made 
by him as he thought of his youth and his mother : 


““ When my mother died I merely realized that I could smoke cigarettes 
openly. And I lighted a cigarette at once. I was thirteen.” 


and 
“She was quite different. All tormented—by helplessness, by a whirl 
of confused feelings. . . But she did not know that, when she used to get 
out quietly from her bed, where I slept with her (about the age of six— 
seven—eight), I was not yet asleep and heard her pray for us all, silently ; 
then her whisper would be heard. . . louder. . . until exclamations would 
burst out in a sort of (slight) hiss. 


“And in daytime she was again stern and always stern. Throughout 
our house I never remember a smile.” 


All quotations are from V. V. Rozanov: Solitaria. Translated By S. S. 
Koteliansky. Wishart, 1927. 
B 
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As a school-boy, Rozanov would stare in misery at his face 
in the mirror: the protruding eyes, the unmanageable fiery hair, 
the bad skin. But if in his fastidiousness over physical detail 
he wept at the thought that no one could love so ugly a face, he 
was unhappy unless attired in shabby clothes, even in rags. It 
was the first stirring in him of that Dostoevskian craving: “I 
longed for nothing so much as for humiliation. ‘Fame’ at times 
gladdened me—with a purely piggish pleasure. But this never 
lasted long (a day or two) ; then would come the former longing— 
to be humiliated . . . In the course of a few days humiliation 
always passes into such a radiance of soul as cannot be compared 
with anything. It is right to say that certain, and the highest, 
spiritual illuminations are unattainable without previous humilia- 
tion ; that certain spiritual absolutes thus remain for ever hidden 
from those who have always triumphed, conquered, been on top.” 

The romantic adolescent, after a brief enthusiasm for a 
materialistic creed, sat dreaming through his university course. 
The outer world and the inner were so remote from each other. 
“The peculiar trait in my psychology consists in such a strong 
feeling of a void around me—void, silence, and non-living around 
and everywhere—that I hardly know, hardly believe, hardly admit 
that there are other people contemporaneous with me. It seems 
impossible and absurd, yet it is so’’—which did not weaken, 
however, a lively contempt for the cautious universities of the 
period. He dubbed them “ a factory for manufacturing diplomas, 
a department of patent mediocrities.’’ Rozanov unwillingly 
became a school teacher. He loved his pupils and would have 
been very content—at least for a time—to plunge with them into 
books and legends at their most tempestuous, fantastic and 
radiant, but instead he was shackled to time-tables, to the tedium 
of facts, to implacable syllabuses, and haunted by the disapproving 
face of the head-master. ‘‘ Teaching,” he wrote afterwards, “ is 
form, and I am formless. In teaching there must be order and 
a system, and I am systemless and even disorderly. There is 
duty,—and to me any duty at the bottom of my heart always 
seemed comical, and on any duty at the bottom of my heart I 
always wanted to play a trick (except tragic duty).’”’ Yet he 
endured a profession that he found intolerable for several years 
so that he might exist while writing his religious and philosophical 
works and a brilliant and profound commentary on Dostoevsky. 
Afterwards he had a vision. 
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“T fixed my glance on the distance, and in my mind the destinationes 
and metae separated and showed the gulf that existed between them. From 
that moment until to-day (until the age of fifty-seven), my conception of 
the world was being unfolded: I boundlessly gave myself to the destinationes 

. and looked with hostility at the metae . . . For two years I have been 
happy with ‘ that hour,’ for two years I have been ‘ in Easter,’ ‘ in the pealing 
of bells,’ truly ‘ arrayed in white vestments,’ for I saw the destinationes, 
eternal, ascending from the earth to heaven, and as plants the tops of which 
were held by God, the Holder of All. Hence, as I can remember, came my 
solemn style ; for he to whom the destinationes have been revealed has no 
right to speak in the ordinary language of the market place, but only in the 
language of the temple, for he is a priest, appointed not by men, but chosen 
by God: 1.¢., it is to him alone that the divine will (the destinationes in the 
world) had revealed itself...” 


Again it is typical of the man that this tremendous sense of 
vocation did not prevent his writing articles (well-paid) for a 
Conservative literary magazine that were cynical, and even at 
times hypocritical—indeed, his readiness to contribute to the 
journals of rival factions scandalized those who did not understand 
his ambivalent attitude to politics. Rozanov was quite aware of 
their scorn, but it meant nothing to him. His passion for 
tradition and his compassion for the needy escaped formulae ; 
and, in any case, where the mundane was in question he was 
ever inclined to seize the first likely tool or, disinterestedly, to 
return to his books and to meditating on his collection of rare 
old coins. Then he would note down calmly what he observed 
about himself. 


“Tt is surprising how I managed to accomodate myself to falsehood. 
It has never worried me. And for this odd reason: ‘ what business is it 
of yours what precisely I think? Why am I obliged to tell you my real 
thoughts?’ My profound subjectivity (the pathos of subjectivity) has 
had this effect that I have gone through my whole life as though behind 
a curtain, irremovable, untearable. ‘Nobody dare touch that curtain.’ 
There I lived, there with myself I was truthful . . . And with the truth of 
anything I said on the other side of the curtain—it seemed to me that no 
one had anything to do. ‘I must say what is useful. Your criticism 
should go only as far as this: am I saying what is useful? And even 
that on the condition: ‘If it is harmful then don’t take it.’” 


or again : 


“My soul is interwoven of dirt, tenderness, and sadness. Or: It is 
like gold fishes, playing in the sun, but placed in an aquarium filled with 
dung-impregnated water. And they are not suffocated there. Quite the 
contrary . . . It does not sound like truth. And yet 7 ts so.” 


B2 
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About 1880 he married Dostoevsky’s former mistress, Apoll- 
inaria Suslov. An enigmatic ‘infernal’ woman, she soon tired 
of a husband who had much that was feminine in his nature 
and left him for another man; but she would not agree to a 
divorce. So Rozanvo lived with his ‘ friend ’, loving her tenderly 
despite her disapproval of his unconventional ideas and behaviour, 
and vehemently occupied with problems of marriage and family 
life. 


Mirsky has insisted that the Russian genius cannot be gauged 
without taking him and his subtly rich style into account. If 
those of us who know only extracts—fragments, perhaps, from 
Solitary Thoughts, Fallen Leaves and The Apocalypse—can but 
guess at the substantial range of this ‘ biological mystic’, this 
“irrationalist in practice as well as in theory ’, we have some clue 
to the fervour of his work in a passage from The Idiot : 


“These obvious absurdities and impossibilities with which your dream 
was overflowing . . . you accepted all at once, almost without the slightest 
surprise, at the very time when, on another side, your reason was at its 
highest tension and showed extraordinary power, cunning, sagacity, and 
logic. And why, too, on waking and fully returning to reality, do you feel 
almost every time, and sometimes with extraordinary intensity, that you 
have left something unexplained behind with the dream, and at the same 
time you feel that interwoven with these absurdities some thought lies 
hidden, and a thought that is real, something belonging to your actual life, 
something that exists and always has existed in your heart. It’s as though 
something new, prophetic, that you were awaiting, has been told you in your 
dream.”’ 


What bridged for him, and explained, his inner dreaming world 
and the earthiness in which he exulted were the ancient rites 
and symbols that he found in his ardent study of Egyptian art 
and of Jewish traditions. (Again, his deep sympathy with the 
latter did not prevent a certain anti-semitism). For him, religion 
was “‘ the most important, the most essential, the most needful ”’ ; 
but that religion was queerly compounded of Orthodoxy, sex, 
worship of God the Father (“ And all is held in Thy hand: that 
it holds me I always feel ’’), and a bitter conviction that “ In all 
Christianity, in Christian history—in the way it has followed, in 
the way its spirituality has developed—there lies some evil.” 
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Orthodoxy was evidently for him the tender womb of the 
soul, and in it he found nourishment for his ‘ hierarchical bias’ ; 
for Christ he felt adoration but also rebellion at the asceticism 
demanded of him. (‘‘ And for some reason Christ never once 
took into his hands a harp, a pipe, a zither, and never once ‘ cried 
out.’’’) He contemplated God the Father in mystical ecstasy, 
and believed that he was in all things moved by Him ; but where 
he caused offence and, to his amazement, was accused of porno- 
graphy was in his attitude to sex. A recent Russian writer has 
gone so far as to comment: ‘‘ When Rozanov omitted to restrain 
himself, he became revolting and disgusting, and must I think 
have been especially so to women.” There is a superficial 
resemblance between his phallic worship and the doctrine of D. 
H. Lawrence. Where, however, Lawrence’s beliefs seem largely 
compensatory, Rozanov groped his way through a dark, familiar 
cave to find what for him were sublime, inescapable mysteries ; 
and his utterance, whatever our response, is authentically that of 
the prophet. Towards the end of his life, these disparate elements 
were illuminated by a parable. 


“ Similarly I thought of nothing when looking at a caterpillar, a chrysalis, 
and a butterfly, which I saw, on one hand, with one part of my being; but 
on the other hand I saw them as clearly, as distinctly, and not with one 
part of my being only. 


“Then, coming in to my friends who were staying with me, Professor 
Kapterev, the naturalist, and Florensky, the priest, I asked them: ‘I say, 
in a caterpillar, chrysalis, and butterfly—which is the I?’ That is, the J, 
as it were one letter, one scintillation, one ray . . . Then it became suddenly 
clear to me . . . that the ‘ butterfly’ is really, mysteriously, and meta- 
physically, the soul of the caterpillar and chrysalis. 


“Thus happened this, cosmogonically overwhelming, discovery. It 
may be said that the three of us dzscovered the soul of insects before it was 
discovered and proved in man.” 


The life of an insect, Greek myth, Dostoevsky’s phrase: 
“God has taken seeds from other worlds and planted them in the 
earth. And all that could grow, grew. But everything on earth 
lives through the mysterious contact with the other worlds’’, the 
Egyptian sarcophagus and scarabeus, gave to him his revelation. 
“Only when everything is over shall we participate in perfect 
love, in a perfect feast, with perfect food and drink. And our 
wine will be inexhaustible, and our drinks sweeter than all which 
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we have here, for it will be pure love, and although material and 
concrete, yet already formed as it were out of the very rays of 
the sun, out of the light and scent and essence of flowers supernal.”’ 
If our beliefs grant, or deny, us a future life, and our imagination 
here weaves its pattern, one reverent immoralist knows the flesh 
glorified, and the reward of his suffering. 


Rozanov aroused violent hostility, but also love and admir- 
ation. This is how he appeared to E. Gollerbach at their first 
meeting in I9QI5. 

“Everything in Rozanov seemed to me then extraordinary, except 
his appearance. His appearance was rather ordinary, the type of an old 
official or schoolmaster ; he might also have passed as a beadle or verger. 
Only his eyes, deep, probing, seemed not those of an official or of a school- 
master. He had the habit of getting into another’s soul at once, without 


preliminaries, just ‘in his overcoat and goloshes,’ without hesitating for a 
second. 


““The overcoat and goloshes’ habit in him was bewildering and not 
always pleasant. As to the rest he was fascinating: the fireworks of his 
uttered words, of which each had its perfume, taste, colour, weight, is 
unforgettable. He was in a state of unceasing, continuous creation, so that 
in his company it was rather difficult to think: all the same you could not 
keep time with his ideas; the torrent of his own ideas overflowed any one 
else’s ideas, and I think he never listened to others. But to hear him was 
sheer delight.”’ 

When the Revolution came, he was excited, enthralled, but 
uneasy. The man who had noted somewhat complacently that 
Rasputin admitted to being frightened of him (“he naturally 
became troubled, having caught sight of a superior in the same 
Rasputin-Dionysus-Adonai theogony, cosmogony ’’), was soon to 
be alarmed by his view of chaos. It may even be that to himself 
he amended the entry: ‘“ One may both fall in love with terrorism 
and get to hate it to the very bottom of one’s soul, without any 
insincerity at all.’’ Gollerbach wrote of Rozanov’s flight from 
Petersburg to Sergiev Posad in 1918: “‘ Soon came dire poverty. 
More than once he had to humble himself to get a mere piece of 
bread. He, who ceaselessly worked all his life long, had to pick 
up cigarette ends outside public houses and at the railway stations, 
and of a dozen ends thus collected he would make one cigarette. 
“Out of charity ’ some bookseller would let him have a cup of 
tea. . . I believe Rozanov never wrote more inspiring, fiery letters 
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than those he wrote during the last few months of his life. . 
These letters breathe an indefinable tenderness and are saturated 
with the bitter poison of poverty, dire want, and exhaustion. 
His last days were a continuous Hosanna to Christ. Bodily pain 
could not suppress his spiritual joy, his glorious transfiguration. . . 
Rozanov, who fought against Christ, who rejected His teaching, 
which seemed to him to reduce to ashes the flowers of life and to 
drive away the joys of life, died in a splendid contradiction with 
himself.” 


He composed, as he caressed his coins, or alone in a railway 
carriage, or late at night, or even on the sole of his slipper when 
bathing, the maxims and brief passages that in their self-surrender 
and spiritual arrogance, wryness and gaiety, the shrug and the 
intuition, vanity and critical power, the coolness and the urgency, 
suggest a mind that reached ever towards freedom. His voice 
is persuasive, intimate and individual; and his notes—fallen 
leaves, as he called them—are memorable. 


“The pain of life is much more powerful than the interest in life. 
That’s why religion will always conquer philosophy.” 

“ Giving birth to a blade of grass is more difficult than demolishing a 
stone building.”’ 

“Fame is a serpent. May her bite never touch me.” 

““ All social-democratic theories are reduced to the thesis—‘ I must eat.’ 


Well, the thesis is correct. Against it even the Lord Almighty has nothing 
to say. ‘He who gave me a stomach must also provide me with food.’ ” 

“Abraham was called by God. In my case God was called by me... 
That’s the whole difference.”’ 


“‘ Should I like to be only good? It would be so tedious. But what 
I should not like to be for anything on earth—is to be evil, harmful. In 
such a case I should prefer to die.” 


Words of praise or blame affected Rozanov much as if they 
had been spoken of a stranger. Knowing himself, and sensitive 
to each contrary impulse, to the faintest stir as to anguish, he 
finally wrote : 


“No man is worthy of praise. Every man is only worthy of com- 
passion.” 


HOME 
By T. H. Jones 


OTHING could ever stop his weeping. Frail as a rush, he 
stood, a boy with hair the colour of mountain oats that 
have had too brief and fierce a ripening, on the threshold 

looking towards the hills, and wept fiercely, incessantly. He 
had been thus for an hour, ever since the gambo that was to take 
away their belongings had appeared in the field below the house 
and he knew that the decision to move was indeed irrevocable. 

They had all taken a diffident, futile turn at trying to stop 

him. Grannie had murmured enticingly to him in the crooning, 
intimate Welsh ; Gransir had spoken to him, his own voice near 
to breaking with the pain of entreaty; Mam had alternately 
threatened and cajoled; Auntie had whined at him and had 
even, but all unavailingly, offered him a toffee from her secret 
store. Only his father, dark, menacing, had for once left him 
alone in his misery. Now it seemed that his sobbing had caught 
and drained away from them all the diverse emotions of the 
moment, and they were content to let him lean there against the 
doorpost, sobbing not only for himself but for them as well, as 
in the old days the sin-eater would have eaten their sins in the 
last field. 


It was a small house—there were only four rooms, or five if 
you counted the dairy—but now, with the pervading sense of 
people leaving it, it seemed to expand into emptiness, into a great 
void. Two things seemed impossible to the sobbing boy: that 
he could live anywhere else and that this house could continue 
to stand without them. This was his home, and he could have 
no other. 


The old people sat each side of the fire, Gransir beast-big 
and immobile in his tall uncomfortable armchair, Granny tiny, 
almost child-like, swaying gently to and back in the scarred old 
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rocking-chair. They spoke to each other with deliberate un- 
concern in Welsh. The boy’s mother, shapeless in a sacking- 
apron, hair streaked in worrying falls across her strained and 
sweating face, was carrying their belongings to the waiting 
gambo, where his father stood in his black, contemptuous silence 
at the horse’s head. Auntie was maliciously absent ; working 
according to her own explanation—in reality, watching that the 
mother took nothing belonging to the family from the house. 


It was an evening late in summer, so still that they were 
like people in a sphere of glass. The hills stood close over them, 
outlined sharply against the darkening blue of the sky which 
held the threat of storm. In and around the house the air was 
so still that only the boy’s sobbing kept in its sound and struggle 
anything of the crisis reached and passed for all of them. He 
could not think ; but he felt with numbing certainty that soon, 
perhaps when the gambo began to move towards their new home, 
he must die of grief. But though he had more than once known 
what it was to long for death, there was now not the smallest 
comfort even in that feeling. 


Yesterday had been a day of terror and anguish although, 
unlike to-day’s novel and intolerable bitterness, they had been 
of a kind previously experienced and therefore, ultimately, to 
be borne. Only, somehow, the mother had this time failed to 
bear it. She it was who had brought about this upheaval in all 
their lives; and it was consequently against her that the boy, 
like the four adults, felt his resentment directed. And she was 
aware of this, and the brutal unfairness of it added to her agony 
and her resolution. 


When his father had not come home for tea yesterday they 
had all known what it meant. It was pay-day at the sawmill 
where he worked, and he had, as so often before, gone immediately 
to spend his wages in the village pubs. The mother had been 
waiting all day in a cold numbness, fearing that this would happen 
and hoping against all reason and precedent that this one time 
it would not, that Iago would bring for once all his money home 
to her. She knew that he would not, and she hated him for it. 
It would have been bad enough for any woman in any circum- 
stances, the bestiality and injustice of it: here, for her, where it 
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always made intolerable the stresses and tensions always present 
in the household, it almost killed her with grief and shame and 
anger. More than anything else, more even than the ostenta- 
tiously contemptuous Welsh-speaking world in which they so 
often enclosed themselves because she must remain outside, it 
made her feel a stranger, a foreigner, and doubly so, a girl from 
the towns down in the valleys and ignorant of their language. 
They would all in their different ways express anger and disgust 
at Iago’s drunkenness, but always in such a way as to imply that 
she, his wife, was to blame for it: and then, when the inevitable 
row took place between them, the bitter, unforgivable violence 
that was always in the end forgiven because there was nothing 
else she could do, the intimate and often physical strife that 
should, whatever its nature and whatever its outcome, remain 
inviolably private between man and wife, they would range 
themselves maliciously and insolently on the side of their son and 
brother, so that for days, sometimes for weeks afterwards, in 
addition to her bruised spirit (so often companioned by a bruised 
body) and the unending strain of trying to remain independent 
in their household when there was no money for her to contribute 
to common expenses, she must put up with ceaseless nagging and 
disfavour from all of them as well. They were his family, and 
she hated them all. She had tried to love them, or at least to 
live amicably with them, but it was no use: hatred was all that 
was possible between them. She did not know how she had 
stuck it up there in the loneliness of the hills, alone with a brute 
of a husband and his nasty old family, for ten long years. Her 
boy was her only comfort : for him she had made every sacrifice. 

But sacrifice had been demanded of her once too often. 
After yesterday it must end: a new beginning must be made. 
She could not, being a soft, gentle creature, biddable and for- 
giving as a shepherd’s bitch, have made such a decision before : 
only the accumulation of insult and injury had driven her to it. 
Now she was obstinate in carrying out her decision, and relentless 
to the heartbreak in her boy. 

—I can’t understand Iago, Gransir had said when it was 
obvious that his son was not coming home early or sober. 
What’s the matter with him? Drinking like a pig when he’s got 
a home to come to, and a family. 
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The old man spoke with the fretful righteousness of one 
whom age now limited to drinking bouts once a month and who 
had never in all his sixty-eight years tasted beer on a Sabbath. 
He had other sons, but Iago, the youngest and the only one to 
follow him in drinking habits, was his favourite. In the past 
they had often got drunk together, and now he was always impo- 
tently angry when Iago boozed and he stayed sober at home. 


Both the older women held with Baptist fervour that strong 
drink was an abomination and mortal sin. Granny, softened by 
age except in malice to her daughter-in-law, mumbled the bitter 
comfort that all men were beasts anyway. Auntie, the virgin 
old before her time, scraggy as an old wether, the daughter sacri- 
ficed to the parents as the parents had themselves been sacrified 
to their children, stated harshly that if a woman treated her man 
right, he would always come home. They both joined in antici- 
patory complaint that there would be no money from Hannah 
that week—and how they were to feed six people on the old-age 
pensions they didn’t know. Perhaps Hannah could tell them— 
townies were so clever, they had heard. 


Though she knew it was hopeless, Hannah flared at them. 


—It’s not me that’s spending the money, she cried. It’s 
Iago, Iago Jenkins. 


—It’s your place to stop him, Auntie said with the righteous 
acid in her voice. You're his wife. 


—Stop a Jenkins drinking! I like that! 


Hannah’s voice was meant to be scornful, but in foreknown 
defeat it succeeded only in being shrill, and it brought down on 
her the full invective anger of Granny. 


—What an old way you have! Say a word to you and off 
you are, all high and mighty against the Jenkinses. Stayed in 
the town you ought to have, where you belong, if you think you’re 
too good for us. 


It was futile. Hannah was beaten before she began; she 
had no resources against their malice. She preferred to be struck 
by her husband than to be verbally tormented by the women of 
his family. They were so much quicker in their minds and with 
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their words than she was, and they always had the advantage of 
attack—and there were two of them. But although she knew 
all this, she was demented with shame and worry and she could 
not help trying to defend herself, though silence was the only 
weapon she could have wielded successfully. 


—You’re too bad, she wailed. All of you. Always turning 
on me. 


—Don’t be daft, gel, said the old woman. Setting yourself 
up to be better than us because you come from the old town. 
And never a thank-you for living in my house. 


—And always accusing us of something, said Auntie. Don’t 
like us talking Welsh, because you can’t understand it. Don’t 
like us talking English, because you can understand it. 


—Turning on me, always turning on me, all of you. It isn’t 
fair. 


Hannah’s voice had risen to a scream, the scream of a hurt 
animal. 


—Drat the women. 


Gransir had entered the conflict. The Jenkins women spoke 
to him quickly and quietly in Welsh, and Hannah waited for his 
outburst of rage. 


—Shut your mouth, he said. Quarreling like crows. Why 
don’t you keep quiet, gel ? 

—They’re always on to me, she screamed at him. And it 
isn’t fair. It’s not my fault Iago’s boozing our money. 


—On to you, on to you, repeated the old man contemptuously. 
Keep your mouth shut, and they can’t be on to you. 


They were all tensed and irritable, waiting for Iago. The 
women went on quarreling in low tones; but every now and 
again tempers would rise and rear like vicious ponies, and the 
old man would tell them with increased violence to shut up. 


They ate their supper in a silence more threatening than 
their strife. The boy, who had been outside until called for his 
meal, was sent to bed; and the four adults sat bitterly to wait 
for the drunkard. 
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Hannah wished that the others would go to bed. Alone, 
she might be able to keep Iago quiet ; but if they were there to 
accuse and antagonize him, he would, as always, have his quick 
and brutal revenge on her. When Gransir began to read the 
Welsh Bible aloud to Granny, and Auntie knitted away at a long 
woollen stocking ostentatiously intended for Iago, she knew 
sickeningly that they were determined to wait with her for how- 
ever long—like crows with a dying sheep, she thought. 

Had she been alone, she would have wept ; but she had, after 
all, her small pride, and would not give them that advantage or 
that satisfaction. Stonily she sat at the table, waiting. In her 
mind she had been over and over again the familiar brutality of 
the night to come; and now with an unaccustomed feeling of 
hurt, her memory went back, as it had not done for years, to the 
Iago she had first known (or thought she had known), the Iago 
she had loved and married. 

Those days in which she had given away her youth and 
committed herself to this harsh existence in the mountains seemed 
very far away and dreamlike. Had she really once been a happy 
young girl, and in love? It had been at the end of the war ; 
and Cwmbach, like every other mining village, had been for a 
while both gay and prosperous. Hannah was seventeen: short, 
fair, not quite plump, very ready to be amused, very ready to be 
warm and loving to everybody. The soldiers came back from 
France, and the Glamorganshire Fusiliers waited for demobil- 
ization in the old Barracks on the outskirts of Cwmbach. They 
were heroes, and the valleys knew how to treat heroes. 

Hannah met Iago on the street and loved him from the 
moment she saw him. He was very dark and quiet, a man from 
the mountains, not at ease in the brightness and cheer of the 
towns. He had been a boy just starting to plough four years ago 
when some obscure impulse had made him volunteer: now he 
was a man older than he should have been. He talked very 
little, and hardly at all about his war experiences. This gave 
him an air of reserve and mystery. Hannah, like all her family 
and practically everybody she knew, talked all the time, with a 
bright, not very intelligent, babbling cheerfulness. Iago’s moody 
silence, the brusque intermittence of his conversation, fascinated 
her almost as much as his alien physical quality held her blood in 
unquestioning desire. She convinced herself easily that Iago 
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Jenkins was a remarkable man, unlike the common soldiers and 
unlike the gregarious miners of her own stock.. Two days after 
their first meeting, she almost welcomed his rough seduction. 
Three months later, when he had become a civilian again and she 
was already pregnant, she made him marry her, and they departed 
together for the hills. 


The wedding itself had been her first disappointment. Iago 
had shown little enthusiasm for it, and it had had to be in a 
registry office. Her family had disapproved, because she was 
so young and because they knew so little of Iago and because he 
would be taking her right away from their cheerful unity up into 
the frightening, foreign hill-lands. Despite the lack of colour 
and romance and communal emotion at her wedding, Hannah 
had felt happy with her dark, mysterious husband, who was 
taking her up to his own country and whose child was excitingly 
alive beneath her heart. 


Iago’s home was only forty miles away ; but she knew little 
about that country or about his family. The loneliness and the 
bareness and the silence had terrified her from the beginning, 
and the Welsh-speaking hill people, withdrawn, clannish, sly, 
were like foreigners. From the first moment she was an exile, 
an outsider, not welcomed or wanted. Iago remained mysterious, 
remote : his reserved silence became sullenness, and the brutality 
with which he had first taken her became the norm of his behaviour. 
His drinking had begun early in their life together, even before 
the child was born. She was six months pregnant when he first 
struck her. 


She had put up with it all in patience and submissiveness 
through the years: lIago’s unfeeling soddenness and violence, 
the bleak hostility of his family, the hardness of her life, the 
loneliness, the lack of that genial social warmth she had known 
in her own family. She was soft, but she was patient and for- 
giving, and she had her boy. Huw was the darling of his grand- 
parents, but they could not take him away from her. They 
tried, however, and it was a constant battle between them. Iago 
had little interest in his son, but the grandparents and the mother 
fought daily and relentlessly to be the first in his thoughts and 
his affections. 
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In the early years of their marriage Hannah used to dream 
that if only Iago and she could live on their own with Huw, away 
from the internecine bitterness of the overcrowded house on the 
hill, she might by love and patience soften and reform her husband, 
moderate his drinking and his verbal and physical violence to her, 
and pay their way in the world. The dream had not lasted very 
long. Soon she had come to the hopeless realization that it was 
only a dream, that Iago would never change, and that her only 
happiness was to lie in her son. 

As she sat there at the table waiting for the humiliation of 
her husband’s homecoming, she felt sick with the shame and 
anger of her disappointment and betrayal. This was what had 
happened to the bright promise of her girlhood—tied to a drunken 
brute in an alien and friendless land. Better for her to have died 
like her sister at the age of eleven. 

Iago’s step in the yard stiffened her from her reverie and her 
helpless silent outcry against her fate. Gransir spoke to him 
querulously in Welsh, and he answered sharply in the same 
language, then turned to English to say to Hannah, 

—What are you sitting there like that for, woman ? Where’s 
my supper ? 

—Have you brought your wages home, Iago ? she asked with 
a desperate quietness, hoping against all reason that some sort 
of miracle had occurred, and that some at least of the money 
remained. 

—Get my bloody supper, will you, he shouted, and continued 
to talk to his father in Welsh. 

With the resigned woodenness of habit, she got up from her 
chair, then suddenly she screamed. 

—TI canna stand it, she cried out. Waiting and waiting for 
you to come home like a man, and you swilling like a pig, and no 
money for your wife and son. And them on to me all the time. 
How are we to buy food without any money? Tell me that, 
Iago Jenkins. Tell me that. 

She went on and on, bitterly enumerating every grievance 
of her life, goaded by the knowledge that the more she said, the 
worse it would be for her. As she screamed at them, Auntie 
silently put Iago’s supper on the table. 
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When at last she stopped and sat again, weeping, at the 
table, 


—Thee’s a fool, gel, said the old man, and she knew it was 
the only kind thing she would hear. 


—Some are thankful, said Granny in her thin, old voice. I 
hope you're pleased, Iago, to hear her. After I’ve treated her 
like my own daughter. 


The old people went to bed, resentfully. As Iago munched 
his bread and meat, Auntie accused them both of making the old 
people unhappy and the house unbearable to live in. Hannah 
cried abuse back at her, until Iago struck the table with his fist 
and called them both a pair of bloody noisy bitches. Then Auntie 
retired, primly and victoriously. 


Husband and wife went to bed too; but Hannah could not 
be quiet, she must continue to reproach him, to beg him for money, 
to try to shame him, until the inevitable happened and rousing 
from his stupor, he struck her repeatedly on the face and the 
breast and finally thrust her from the bed. 


She lay sobbing on the floor for a long time ; then, cold and 
stiff, she rose, dressed in the dark, and went into the kitchen to 
wait for the morning. In those hours she made her decision. 
There was no hope for her in this house: everyone’s hand was 
against her, and she could do nothing with Iago in the bosom of 
his own family. The endless female quarreling exasperated him : 
in a home of their own he would be less irritable, would need less 
relief in drink and violence. And Huw was being corrupted : 
he, too, was turning against her. The old couple had so much 
more time to talk to him and play with him. He adored them. 
She, who did most of the hard work of the place, inside and out, 
despite Auntie’s ostentatious managing, was always so tired. 
How could Huw realize her love for him? She would lose her 
son if she did not take him away, and if she lost him she would 
die. 


It was this fear of losing Huw that made her feel she could 
bear her present existence no longer. There was an empty cottage 
two miles away over the hill. They could live there—it was no 
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further from the saw-mill where Iago worked. True, they had 
very little furniture, but there was enough to begin with, and if 
Iago gave up the drink, she would be able to save and to get a 
pretty little home together. 

It was the second decision of her life (to marry Iago Jenkins 
had been the first) and it had all the force of the unexpected. 
No argument could make her say anything but, 

—We are going. To-day. 

While Iago was at work, she walked four miles to see Evans 
Tycanol who owned the cottage and arranged to rent it at two 
shillings a week. In the afternoon she borrowed the horse and 
gambo from the next farm, so that when Iago came home they 
were almost ready to move. 

The old people had begged her to stay, Auntie had called 
her a fool for going, they had all heaped abuse on her for a stupid 
and an ingrate. None of it made any difference. Iago had 
remonstrated at first, and then acquiesced with surprising, if 
sullen alacrity. Only Huw’s appeal to her to change her mind 
had had any effect on her, but she had hardened her heart against 
it, remembering that his love for her was at stake. 

It was when they began to load the gambo that Huw, who 
could not imagine and did not desire a life anywhere else, began 
to cry. Now the loading was almost finished. On the gambo 
were their table and two chairs, a mattress and a bundle of bedding, 
a lamp, lago’s axe, pots and pans, a wooden box containing food, 
another of china and cutlery, a tea-chest of clothes. 

Hannah, who was doing the loading, came back to the kitchen 
to pick up the last box. It was the one containing Huw’s books 
and toys—most of them given to him by his grandparents. 

—Come on, Huw, she said. We’re going to our own home. 

The boy did not look at her, nor did he stop crying. 

—IlI’m not coming, he said. I’m stopping with Gransir. 

Hannah stood holding the box of toys and books until Iago 
called out impatiently from the gambo. Then she dropped the 
box, and said, 

—I canna go. The boy’s breaking his heart. 

She did not stop crying for a long time. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal. 


JouHN CouRTNEY. By John Malone. Abbey Theatre. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By William Shakespeare. University College 
Dublin Dramatic Society. 


THE FOLLIES OF HERBERT LANE. The Pike Theatre Club. 


Les FOURBERIES DE ScaPiN. Par Moliére. Dublin University Modern Language 
Society. 


For a prize-winning play John Courtney is disappointing. It conforms to 
a well-worn melodramatic pattern. John Courtney, a stubborm, ambitious father, 
insists on organising the careers of his children with a view to raising the social 
standing of his family but with little or no regard to their aptitude for the lives 
he has chosen for them. Disaster follows. We are not spared. His daughter 
forced into a marriage with a prosperous solicitor goes mad and dies. His eldest 
son takes to forgery and drink and in revenge for his father’s refusal to allow him 
ever again to darken the paternal doors sets the outhouses alight. Another son 
unexpectedly defies him and opts for an advertising office in preference to 
medicine. This defiance, however, come late in the play when the father has 
become used to his ambitions being thwarted. The only conflict in the drama 
is a literal one ; the husband of the insane daughter striking his father-in-law 
with his walking-stick. This assault results in the latter’s blindness followed by 
his death on the stage before the final curtain. 

The dialogue has no distinction and our interest is only maintained by the 
actors who give the play the semblance of life and character. Eamonn Guailli 
in the title part, made the correct movements on the stage and spoke his self- 
confident lines as though he were unaware that they were commonplace, leading 
us to believe they were rich in overtones. But he could not really persuade us 
that the author had created a strong character. The other parts were played 
with the customary Abbey efficiency. An unusual broad note was introduced 
in the minor part of the maid Mary Jane played in lively fashion by Maire Ni 
Dhomhnaill ; it was the only concession to the audience by way of comic relief. 

Competitions would not appear to be the best method for uncovering dramatic 
talent. The really potential playwright does not require this stimulus. It would 
have been better not to have produced this play at all. It merely provided 
evidence of an ability to limp after already lost leaders. 

There is no necessity to prove the perennial vitality of Shakespeare’s plays. 
They have been continuously performed over the centuries. Now and again 
their very familiarity tempts an author like, say, Dryden to prune and adapt 
the original text with the intention of making it more acceptable to his genera- 
tion. In modern times the producer cuts out passages, eviscerates scenes or 
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telescopes acts to suit contemporary eating habits or suburban trains. Other 
producers regard the text as holy and will neither blot out a line, blench at a 
bawdy word nor give compassionate thought to the bus time-table. Some pro- 
ductions attempt to reconstruct the simplicity of the Elizabethan scene, others 
revel in spectacle. 

Some years ago Tyrone Guthrie conceived the notion of presenting Shakes- 
peare in contemporary dress and for a while Elizabethan trappings gathered 
dust in the wardrobe-mistresses’ quarters whilst familiar characters strutted 
their parts in fools’ flannels instead of the time-honoured motley. One might 
have believed that the innovation had now lost its novelty and that audiences 
would no longer be tempted to attend to the vacillations of lounge-suited Hamlets. 
Yet there was a goodly muster of spectators in the Aula Maxima at Newman 
House when the University College Dublin Dramatic Society presented The 
Merchant of Vemice in modern costume. 


The choice of play for this experiment was ill-advised. The court scene did 
not jar for there, medieval costume is still de rigeur and justice is still dispensed 
in wig and gown. The casket scene, likewise, demanded gay accoutrements to 
indicate the outlandish origins of the Princes of Morocco and Arragon so that 
there was no serious breach with tradition or verisimilitude. But the sartorial 
scheme broke down when it came to fitting out Shylock. 

He certainly could not have appeared in the guise of a modern financier 
tricked out in striped trousers and black jacket for when he stooped low and 
spoke in a bondman’s key, he would have passed for a shopkeeper ushering in 
a customer. So he shuffles along the Rialto in a stained raincoat and felt hat 
and but for the grey beard might be mistaken for an undergraduate. Antonio 
might well have spat upon his Jewish gaberdine for luckily there is a cloth so 
named nowadays (though a miserly Shylock would never have worn it), but 
the ordinary raincoat was not a garment to distinguish the Jew from true-blue 
Venetians. 

If Ronan Keane had acted the part with greater conviction and less rant, 
one might have been moved by Shakespeare’s lines to suspend disbelief for a 
while. As it was we were confronted with a seedy, hysterical Shylock whom one 
could never suspect of real villainy or genuine suffering. The modern situation 
might have been more aptly stressed if the background had suggested the Nazi 
German scene. The shield of David could have been sewn on Shylock’s coat as 
a badge to identify his race in accordance with Nazi practice in the case of such 
Jews who were allowed to be at large. 

Patrick Fay’s direction was well-intentioned but the elongated apron which 
stretched from the stage to the middle of the hall defeated its purpose. It saved 
changes of scene and division into acts but when the action took place on the 
stage proper it seemed remote from the audience ; whilst on the apron the actors 
seemed on top of the audience. Of the acting it can be said that there was a 
level of average achievement. Marie Duane’s Portia was uneven, only reaching 
distinction in her impressive court scene. John McCurtain’s Antenio was quietly 
dignified. Launcelot Gobbo was ingeniously portrayed by William Kenny ; 
he drew upon the Coombe for his accent and added a joxerish jauntiness associated 
with Dublin slum alleys. 
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The Pike Theatre Club must have added large numbers to their membership 
with their venture into revue. Believing, rightly, that- Dubliners are loth to 
go to bed early, the club offered them the Follies of Herbert Lane, which is de- 
scribed as “a late night intimate revue.’’ There can be no question about the 
intimacy for the Herbert Lane theatre is, in the old-fashioned term, “ bijou ”’, 
We do not believe this to be a return to the micromania of the Victorians who 
collected inch-high books and marvelled at everything in miniature ; the size of 
the auditorium was no doubt determined by the assets of the club and the pre- 
mises available. This, rather than the belief that their productions would be 
for the few. In any case, as I write. the Follies have been running for many 
weeks. There is a considerable audience for a type of revue likely to appeal to 
a public with a higher I.Q. than is required for the normal entertainment so 
describing itself. 

We got pleasant, if not particularly distinguished, songs which were not 
inspired by Radio Luxembourg but written and composed by members of the 
club. There was satire in plenty on the local scene, monologues that verged on 
the witty, dances that required greater technical performance, a somewhat 
overlong parody on an Irish mythological theme and gay choruses. Milo O’Shea 
stood out among the entertainers and of his imitations, that of Micheal Mac- 
Liammoir was observed with delightfully comic accuracy. The book and lyrics 
are by Carolyn Swift and ‘suggest that she may, with more experience, devise 
a revue with something of the real satirical bite that we associate with the 
Paris Noctambules. Still, the Pike Theatre Club must be congratulated on a 
brave effort which one can accept as an earnest of future light and bright fare 
between their ventures in more serious drama. 

Moliére refuses to be beaten by time. Comedy, especially whem it deviates 
into farce and reflects the customs of its contemporaries, cannot be expected to 
have as long a life as tragedy and this is in the main true. We revive Congreve, 
Cibber, Farqhuar but forget them again after we have made our complimentary 
gesture to dated talent. Cultured condescension need not be called in when we 
have to do with Moliére. In every generation there are to be found companies 
to perform his plays for Moli¢re almost imposes himself on the world by the 
persistent comic realism of his work. 

We were given a delightful production of Les Fourbertes de Scapin in the 
original language by members of the Dublin University Modern Language Society 
An unusually large and appreciative audience revelled in the uproarious fun. They 
were happily and unashamedly dans cette galére. Indeed, the scene in which 
this famous phrase occurs—a scene which Moliére stole from Cyrano de Bergerac 
and so helped to perpetuate his memory—was admirably acted by Alexandre 
Khrestchatisky as Scapin and Charles Zarb as Géronte. The production by 
Rosemary Bates and Juliette Riveau was entirely praiseworthy. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


PAINTINGS BY JACK B. YEaTS. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

RECENT PAINTINGS BY GERARD Ditton. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
PAINTINGS BY Basit Rakocz1. The Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 

RECENT PAINTINGS BY JOHN Ryan. The Grafton Gallery. 

RECENT PAINTINGS BY FERGUS O’Ryan. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
RECENT PAINTINGS BY FATHER JACK HANLON. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


Jack B. Yeats continues to paint with undiminished brilliance, out of a 
seemingly inexhaustible romantic richness. And, as ever, with its so apparently 
effortless paint, its inherent poetry, his work defies analysis. Before it the critic 
is reduced to incoherent wonderment. Practically every picture at his October 
exhibition had its own individual quality. I think that, apart from the energetic 
daring of his paint, Yeats’ most astonishing quality is his natural and unselfcon- 
scious Romanticism. He creates a world of the imagination which seems to be 
impervious to our contemporary doubts and fears. A picture like Queen Maeve 
walked upon this strand, or The Hour of Sleep carry the suggestion of an ideal 
world conceived in what must be a visionary ecstasy. Even where the subject 
is obviously a piece of simple observation, as in the quiet The Day’s First 
Customer, or The little merchants of Henry Street, the vision is obviously that 
of the poet. 

Gerard Dillon is a painter who has worked out for himself a very individual 
idiom whose chief characteristic is a primitive simplicity. I sometimes feel, 
particularly when confronted with any considerable number of his works, that 
this deliberate cult of unsophistication can be carried too far, to the point, in 
fact, of hardening into a mannerism. Certainly this deliberate naiveté imposes 
definite limitations and forbids any indulgence in the painterly niceties. Of the 
present exhibition, quite a large proportion of the pictures was painted in Spain, 
with a consequent enlivening of his palette and an even more welcome directness 
in approach. Girl with Red Pimentos and Balcony in Tarragona are among the 
best, perhaps because less typically mannered. 

Basil Rakoczi’s exhibition of oils, monotypes, gouaches and water-colours 
contained some quite interesting work. His monotypes have a subdued and 
decorative richness in colour and texture. But the technique seems to make for 
a kind of textural uniformity combined with vagueness in form which I find 
disconcerting. One exception to this stricture was Piper, a very pleasant piece 
of work. His oils are on the whole very much better and I particularly liked three 
strongly coloured and decisively patterned, Father Beast, Mother Beast and 
Beasts of Forest, with their grotesque yet still suggestively anthropomorphic 
figures. And even though somewhat reminiscent of Klee without that painter’s 
very esoteric formalism, they show Rakoczi’s potentialities as a colourist. 

This is John Ryan’s second one-man show and though a great deal of his 
work is still immature and tentative, a number of pictures show that he has 
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developed considerably as a painter in the past year or so. Formerly I had 
looked on him more as an illustrator than as a painter proper, and this phase is 
still represented by the good but rather laboured satire of Spivs on the Tottenham 
Court Road, or even less pleasantly by the morbid Asylum. The present show 
tends to confuse in so far as it exhibits such a bewildering variety of both tech- 
niques and attitudes. For instance, I find it difficult to reconcile the faintly 
horrifying exercises in Surrealism such as The Oil King or Palinurus, the Pilot, 
with three straightforward and not very accomplished academic portraits. In 
fact, I feel tempted to dismiss the former as mere “painted devils’ and not true 
monsters proceeding from the ‘heat-oppressed brain’. But, having said all this, 
I am glad to be able to acknowledge that there were at least three or four oils 
which show that John Ryan has definite potentialities as a painter. Two in 
pa-ticular, in colour, composition, quality of paint, stood so much above the 
other work at the show that it was difficult to believe that the same painter was 
responsible. Certainly if he continues to produce more work of the quality of 
The Concert Party, Bray, or Memory of a Clown, he will be worth watching as 
a painter. 

Father Jack Hanlon has a delicate lyricism and easy fluency in his water- 
colours, which are most successful when apparently most spontaneous. His colour 
is clear and pure and his technique essentially calligraphic, reminiscent of the 
work of Raoul Dufy. His City Gate, Avila, The Blackwater and A Street in 
Spain are particularly attractive, most strikingly in their free use of paint and 
in their interesting treatment of space. By contrast, I find his oils laboured and 
lacking in quality which, as in Madonna, frequently approaches the flatness of 
gouache. Father Hanlon, within his limits, is a naturally sophisticated painter, 
and I feel, therefore, that his would-be primitive iconography is lacking in depth, 
without achieving any compensating quality as symbol. 


Fergus O’Ryan is a painter who achieves a consistent technical perfection. 
His colour is lively and his quality interesting. He has a kind of impressionistic 
virtuosity which, however, seems to me to overlie a fundamentally academic 
approach to his subject. Hence his pictures give the impression of having been 
constructed after the same painterly formula so that their very impeccability 
becomes irritating. At his present show, of his typical works, I liked best his 
Merchant’s Quay and St. Michael’s Hill, Dublin. Bahiana suggests possibilities 
of a fresher vision. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ArT O Griora. Sedn O Liing. Réamhra le Padraig O Caoimh. Sairsedl agus 
Dill, Dublin. 428 pages. 25s. 

This Gaelic biography of the father of Sinn Féin, first signatory of the Treaty 
of December, 1921, and successor of Eamon de Valera, as President of the 
Government and Dail of the Irish Republic in 1922, is a fine specimen of Dublin 
printing (Fleet Printing Works); has a very handsome dust-cover by Mairtin de 
Fuireastail and reflects great credit on the courage of the publishers, Messrs. 
Sarsfield and Dill who have done so much already for publication in the Irish 
language. The author, Sean O Liing (John Long), a Kerryman of 35 years of 
age, member of the translation staff of Dail Eireann, handles his mother tongue 
with sinewy vigour rather than grace. His style is of extraordinary adequacy. 
He conveys his meaning fully and clearly, he is never vague or ambiguous. 

The biography of Arthur Griffith is also extraordinarily adequate. The few 
“‘contemporary’’ readers who followed intimately and closely Griffith’s life from 
start to finish, who knew him well, will find here everything recalled and nothing 
of any importance omitted. The author is steeped in all the available literature 
and gives in addition many new details collected at first hand from surviving 
friends. 

There was never a more complete Dubliner than Arthur Griffith. Born in 
1871 at 61 Upper Dominick Street, one of those typical “‘relic of oul’ dacency’’ 
streets on the North side of the Liffey (if a plaque in this centenary year for Oscar 
Wilde at 21 Westland Row, as is being suggested, why not one also to mark 
Griffth’s birthplace?) of very humble origin, although we are told that that 
illustrious poetess, Eliza Cook, was among his forebears, he became a printer like 
his father. The Parnell split was his first introduction to active participation in 
Irish politics. A fierce young partisan of Parnell, he never afterwards forgave 
anyone who had gone against the Chief. The split to him was due to the dia- 
bolical cleverness of English statesmen, his profound anti-Englishness and perhaps 
somewhat narrow nationalism were confirmed by it. He also learned from it as 
he said once to this reviewer, that Irish representatives dealing with English, 
must learn to keep their heads icily cool and the tightest grip on their passions 
and feelings. 

Out of the depression following the split and the death of Parnell, the new 
nationalism was born—in the small back rooms where young men studied Irish 
history and meditated on nationality as distinct from nationalism and began to 
nod acquaintance with something that they had hardly known the country 
possessed, a national language. Here young Griffith met the ageing Fenians of 
the sixties on the one hand and, on the other, the nascent Gaelic League and 
young poets like Yeats and Rolleston (whom afterwards when he ‘‘went wrong’’ 
Griffith was to call ‘‘Rollingstone’’). A break of two years (1897-98) in the 
Transvaal where poverty and bad health exiled him, is very fully and pleasantly 
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recorded by our author. But there also he met an old acquaintance—the British 
Imperial machine preparing to crush liberty. Called home by his friend, Willie 
Rooney, his career really begins with the editorship of the. United Inshman and 
with that electric moment at the turn of the century when all nationalist Ireland, 
fiercely united on the side of the Boers would have supported even an insurrection 
had the arms been available. 

In the years that followed Griffith evolved his policy and presented it to the 
country in 1904 and 1905. He was for the total independence of Ireland and was 
a member of the secret revolutionary organisation. But his temperament was 
intensely practical and not content to wait indefinitely for a romantic and hopeless 
rebellion. How could he foresee in 1905 that within ten years Edward Carson 
would give ‘‘Southern’’, nationalist Ireland the example and justification of armed 
resistance to British government? So his much derided ‘‘Hungarian’’ policy 
called on the Irish people to take their stand on the ‘‘Renunciation’’ of the right 
to govern Ireland Act of 1783, to abstain from attendance at Westminster, establish 
their own national assembly and in every way, by voluntary effort, to strengthen 
the nation’s material and moral resources. For Griffith this meant years of 
poverty, of constant weekly propaganda journalism, of continual controversy not 
only with his right flank, the nationalist majority who refused to take their eyes 
from Westminster but with his left, the Republican extremists or “‘physical force’’ 
men also. The book becomes like a historical novel with a hero pursuing an 
undeviating course over the years though friends and enemies try to tear him this 
way and that. : 

After 1916 Gnffith is no longer undisputed leader of Sinn Féin but is swept 
along, though not unwillingly, by the current of Republican enthusiasm. With 
difficulty he saved a remnant of his old policy by getting the new Republican 
Sinn Féin, no longer a minority party, to agree that, on achievement of ‘‘the 
Republic’, the people would have the right to determine by plebiscite, the form 
of government they preferred. It is hardly in dispute that Griffith did not con- 
template the revival of military activity (1919-1921). Would the victory of Sinn 
Féin such as it was, have been won without the sacrifices of the military arm? 
Some very old Sinn Féiners think so, but to this reviewer as to our author, the 
popular adoption of the Sinn Féin policy was inspired, maintained and carried 
through to the end by the courage of the men of the old I.R.A. 

All this long and complicated evolution from 1905 to 1921 is told with wonder- 
ful precision, completeness and balance by O Luing in a large number of chapters 
some of which are devoted to Griffith’s social life, his friends, his recreations, his 
tastes in art and music. The last chapters, on the Treaty negotiations and on the 
events of 1922, may be considered somewhat less satisfactory but mainly by those 
who do not agree with his conclusions. The author, in what is obviously a per- 
sonal and dispassionate study of the sources, justifies Griffith’s two decisive acts— 
his signing of the Treaty and his determination in June, 1922, to establish the 
principle that all armed forces in the State should be under the control of its 
government. 

The author’s final summing up in the Epilogue gives a picture of the man 
which corresponds to an extraordinary extent with the memory of him that is 
cherished by his old friends and associates. His defects are not concealed. He 
could be over-stubborn and refuse to recognise an error. He could be narrow 
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and dogmatic. His appreciations, in art, literature, the theatre, the Gaelic and 
industrial revivals, were all subordinated to his intense, burning nationalism and 
to his implacable anti-Englishness, witness his sweeping condemnation of Synge. 
In economics he was a man of one book, that of Friedrich List. He was un- 
realistic and romantic, perhaps, in his unbounded confidence in the Irish people, 
when free. But all in all ‘‘a rock of a man’’ as his friend Michael O’Callaghan, 
the murdered Mayor of Limerick said. Perhaps he is best summed up in a phrase 
of his own, twice quoted by our author: “‘if you would carve a cup carve it for 
Treland.’’ 

Sean O Luing has erected a monument worthy of its subject, to Ireland’s most 
profound political thinker; to the most ardent perhaps of her lovers. 


LIAM O BRIAIN. 


COLLECTED PorMs. By Padraic Colum. Devin-Adair. New York. $5.00. 


Criticism of Colum’s poetry has usually insisted upon its ‘ peasant ’ quality. 
If it has ‘ peasant’ quality it is not because the subjects of his best and best- 
known lyrics have been the poor of the countryside. It would be as true to 
insist upon its ‘aristocratic’ quality and the elements which justify both 
epithets are, in fact, the same. In Colum there is no middle-class moralising or 
uneasiness: like the peasant and the aristocrat his work is in direct contact 
with its surroundings with no muffling consciousness of behaviour to be main- 
tained, no nervous care for assumed niceties. This is not to say that his verse 
is careless or easily won ; it is in fact accurate, polished, hard earned by labour 
towards perfection. But it is not self-conscious and even its mannerisms are 
evidences of character and tradition worn as natural graces. This power to be 
natural within a framework of established and accepted convention springs, 
perhaps, from artistic integrity, social self-respect, recognition and acceptance 
of the position of self in relation to others. Colum plays no roles, never steps 
outside his own sphere and, if this means that he never climbs to the heights 
of passion, it also means that he never falls below the levels of a gracious good- 
sense. He has been a considerable, if unspectacular and seldom-acknowledged, 
influence upon Irish, English and American poets. Handling English words 
with an almost surprised delight he is one of those Irish poets who showed early 
in this century how effectively in poetry a spade might still be called a spade 
and an earthy thought be as aesthetically exciting as any airy metaphysic. 


“e 


. . . But close to the ground are reared 
The wings that have widest sway, 
And the birds that sing best in the wood ” he said, 
‘““ Were reared with breasts to the clay. .. .”’ 


Most readers, in this country at any rate, will linger over those pages of 
this beautifully presented Collected Poems which contain the Irish poems from 
Wild Earth and Old Pastures. They are all here, though some are in other sections 
of the book, and it is good to find them coming home, direct and clear and 
vigorous, to the imagination and the heart, undiminished and undamaged by 
the vicissitudes of nearly half a century. So much of the poetry of his period 
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seems now unreal to minds affected by the events, the poetry and the criticism 
of the intervening years that the power of these poems to stand up and deliver 
their message of compassion, humanity and dignity is proof positive of what 
Mr. John L. Sweeney, in a graceful introduction, calls ‘‘ the poetic power generated 
by his vision and craftsmanship.’’ Besides these poems there is much fine work 
of another kind in the book, scrupulously observed and recorded aspects of natural 
life, and if some of these have the air of being conscious exercises of a jealously 
guarded talent rather than the inevitable expression of the stirred soul, it may 
be because one is further removed from their subjects or it may be because a 
wind that was blowing in Ireland blew upon the others but not on them. 


W:;..PY M. 


Tue Moment Next to Noruinc. A Play in Three Acts by Austin Clarke. 
Dublin: The Bridge Press, Templeogue. tos. 6d. 


The verse-plays and novels of Austin Clarke are brought irresistibly to mind 
by a sentence in The Wild Deer by Elizabeth O’Higgins in the last number 
of this magazine: “‘ It was very old in Eire, the lofty idea that a people oppressed 
by censorship, if they have will and intellect enough, can keep their soul, by 
finding hiding places.’’ For much of his work can be seen as a depository in 
which the poet lodges and saves harmless, in an early-Christian setting, his 
criticism of contemporary morality. In that setting pagan survival and fervent 
monasticism can be brought into allegorical opposition, now playfully and now 
with darker and deeper implications. Indignation against restriction of intellectual 
freedom and personal liberty is surely one of the springs of great and generous 
art, but a persistent sense of injury may enclose the spirit within limits narrower 
than any external compulsion can maintain, and may in the end lead to that 
hatred which Yeats described as being “‘ of all evil chances chief’’. But, as 
Clarke himself has said somewhere recently, a man cannot be genuinely funny 
about what he hates and there is no doubt about his power to make real comedy 
out of his preoccupations. At the same time, some of those who most sincerely 
admire his great gifts may wonder whether the nature of those preoccupations 
does not restrict his powers. There cannot be the faintest suggestion in his case 
of a trahison du clerc, but is it an impertinence to wish for the spaciousness of 
The Vengeance of Fionn or The Cattlednve in Connaught instead of thicket and 
cell, the larger conflict between passion and conviction instead of a struggle 
between ecclesiastical and erotic paraphernalia? Not that the larger conflict is 
absent; but it appears only in sudden flashes and thunders, provided as it were 
in great asides by the author, and not in the general scope and character of the 
work. If all this suggests a ridiculously sombre and pedantic approach to the 
witty and delicate burlesque of The Moment Next to Nothing, it is the very 
richness of the talent displayed which is to blame. The play is a variant upon 
an old story already used by Clarke in an enchanting episode of The Sun Dances 
at Easter, and here again waking has all the intensity of dream and dream the 
brilliance of an intense reality. The solitude of Ceasan, a clerk in minor orders 
preparing himself for ordination, is invaded by a beautiful pagan, Eithne, who 
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cannot remember her own history. She has suffered a long apparent illness and, 
it seems, has passed a season with Aongus in Tirnanogue. Miraculous food, the 
strange landing of a salmon, support them in believing that she has been sent him 
by divine will to be his first convert, eager and miraculously apt. But Aongus 
has not surrendered his claim. Together Ceasan and Eithne practice restraint 
under extreme provocation of the flesh and demons tell him, 


“You never learned in class that self-restraint 
Is but the newest kind of pleasure brought 
To Ireland, never put a doubtful hand up 
At question time... .”’ 


And was it a sign or mere accident of storm that the roof of the second hut 
should disappear and force them together again? Ceasan yields to her faith that 
baptism (total immersion, of course, is specified) will truly save her soul, but 
at the supreme moment he lets her be swept away from him by the flood. 
Patrick’s messengers save him from drowning; her cloak and dress have vanished, 
no trace of her remains; the monks find nothing to make his case any different 
from that of Cogitosus, for whom “‘ carnal restraint, low living in a derry ”’ 
proved too much until 

. . . he was seen without a manly 

Stitch, hopping among the tree-tops, trying 

To feather his own nest... . 

The fantastic interlude of dream and spirit and insubordinate flesh is set 
in woods beside the Boyne, and the evocation of storm-lashed or sun-dappled 
forest, of river-bank and inlet, of moonlight and sunlight, is of the most exquisite 
beauty and truth. There is probably no living writer who can compare with 
Clarke in the Elizabethan power of creating scene through dialogue. After hearing 
or reading this play it is locality and atmosphere, even more than problem or 
event, that remain in the mind. It is no matter of the pathetic fallacy but rather 
a reversal of it. Human aspiration and perplexity, pleasure and pain, meta- 
physical and physical curiosity are imagined, described, almost experienced 
through the sensual apprehension of the aspect and behaviour of tree and bird, 
shadow and shade, storm and shine: 

Oak, elm are darker 
Than when I came to them in ignorance. 
or Look .. . look . . . the moon 
Is tapering the reeds in the pools. Night 
Has spread a thousand errors through the wood. 
The paths are twisted with roots, the branches knotted... . 

It is the intense reality of the environment which holds together the fantastic 
complication of event and dream and which gives point and power to those 
asides, those sudden ejaculations of comment and question: 

What can poor mortals 
Do? They only want to rest in rest in peace— 
And that’s not possible. Their very selves, 
Body and soul, are hired to them for labour 
In this mysterious world... . 
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or 
Lady, all mortals long 
For happiness and even in the folly 
Of old religions, truth, though fabulous, 
Can recognise its own tormented self, 
Pallid in flashes of an unfixed star... . 


W. P.M. 


ANDRE MALRAUX AND THE TRAGIC IMAGINATION. By W. M. Frohock. Stanford 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 328. 


An interesting aspect of Dr. Frohock’s book on André Malraux is that he 
writes as an American conscious of Malraux’s being ‘“‘what America rarely pro- 
duces, an artist who is also an intellectual . . . a writer whose ideas 
are aS important as his emotions. . . . His novels had their first and greatest 
success as the work of the most distinguished of French fellow travellers. They 
are nourished by the imperious need he felt to clarify his experience by transpos- 
ing it into art; their special excellence lies in his ability to feel the relations beween 
politics and the characteristic ideas, preoccupations, apprehensions, and anxieties 
that torture our time. This excellence is one that our American novelists, how- 
ever fine otherwise, do not have.’’ His study emphasizes, therefore Malraux’s 
universal themes, the technique that can be understood alike by the European 
and the non-European reader; and he discusses the legend of the man as intro- 
duction rather than as a necessary key to the work. 

The interpreter’s first problem is what sensitivity he may assume in the com- 
mon reader, and at times Dr. Frohock credits us with little—for example, his 
examination of a passage from Man’s Fate rather labours ‘‘a constant ,shuttling 
of the consciousness between the mind and the world outside, frequently within 
the confines of the same sentence’’—but generally he contributes much to our 
knowledge of the novels. Thus, his analysis of Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg 
suggests that it is ‘‘a reaffirmation of the significance and relevance of Malraux’s 
old, fundamental themes’’, the shaman’s experience of ‘‘Withdrawal, Enlight- 
enment, and Return.’’ This experience explains “‘the fundamental characteristic 
of his writing, the habit of juxtaposing with an account of one man’s defeat an 
image somehow suggestive of man’s victory, but the refusal to ‘accept the natural 
order of reality’.’’ 

The meaning of The Psychology of Art and Les Voix du Silence remains 
elusive, it is argued, unless “‘the shamanistic shape of Malraux’s imagination’’ is 
understood. Only then does the former book appear as ‘“‘the rational] refutation 
of Mollberg and Spengler . . . the study of art as a means of refuting a philosophy 
of history’’. 

Dr. Frohock sums up Malraux’s achievement as ‘‘the peculiar problems and 
predicaments of our time ordered under the form of art, so as to reveal the truth 
that they have been man’s problems from all eternity. Better, it seems, than 
anyone else writing today, Malraux has told us that eternity includes the twentieth 
century.’’ 


Toschi: 
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THE CREATIVE ELEMENT. A Study of Vision, Despair and Orthodoxy among 
some Modern Writers. By Stephen Spender. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


The Creative Element is a re-examination by Mr. Stephen Spender of the 
conclusions reached over fifteen years ago in his book The Destructive 
Element. There his mind ‘“‘was full of the idea that the greatness of the literature 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was in its immersion in the 
‘destructive element’, which was the political doom of modern society.’’ Here he 
stresses ‘‘the individual vision of the writer who realizes in his work the decline 
of modern values while isolating his own individual values from the context of 
society. He never forgets the modern context, in fact he is always stating it, but 
he does so only to create the more forcibly the visions of his own isolation.”’ 

Political pre-occupations notoriously distort aesthetic experience, but Mr. 
Spender’s previous book on the ‘political-moral’ theme in modern literature was 
fair as well as eager. Now, with a deepened awareness of the literary scene, the 
emphasis on the writings of the last seventy or eighty years changes, but not the 
quality of the response. He discerns three phases of development: ‘‘First, there 
is the phase of highly developed individual vision; secondly that of anti-vision 
and despair; thirdly, that of a return towards the orthodoxy which had been re- 
jected by the writers of the first phase.’’ There are notable chapters on the 
writers he has chosen for study: Rimbaud, Rilke, Joyce, D. H. Lawrence (‘“‘The 
endlessly repeated variations in his novels on the idea of a new relationship 
between men and women which could redeem the world by a revolution made for 
the sake of individual life is as much poetic vision as Rimbaud’s Les Illumina- 
tions’), Yeats with his vertical vision of humanity, Mr. E. M. Forster (‘‘His 
vision has centre, but he doubts its power to affect the circumference.’’), to 
illustrate the first phase; Orwell and The Waste Land, the second; and Mr. Auden, 
the later work of Mr. T. S. Eliot, and Mr. Evelyn Waugh, the third. 


Of the present orthodoxies—communist, state-sponsored or religious—Mr. 
Spender has some doubt. The last, for example, he sees as ‘‘the orthodoxy of 
the convert preoccupied with his conversation.’’ Those who find a little tiresome 
the Roman Catholic writer’s commandeering of sin, will enjoy his comment: 
“‘Catholic novelists like Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh have an esotericism 
of class rather than thought. In books like The End of the Affair and Brideshead 
Revisited these writers are largely preoccupied with building an upper-class situa- 
tion within which the rather expensive sins of their characters are possible. One 
has to be well off to believe that the offence which annoys God above all others 
is divorce.”’ 

Mr. Eliot’s beliefs he finds arid. ‘‘The love which is outside time, and which 
is the radiance of the dance in Four Quartets, will not persuade us to use modern 
techniques to help men who are starving. It is not inconsistent with doing so, 
but the interpretation of Eliot’s ideas into action taking place within history seems 
impossibly difficult.’”’ He admits that this objection may seem naive—rather it 
is a matter of temperament, for he would hardly quarrel with Mr. Eliot’s argu- 
ment: ‘‘To the quick and simple organisation of society for ends which, being 
only material and worldly, must be as ephemeral as worldly success, there is only 
one alternative. As political philosophy derives its sanction from ethics, and 
ethics from the truth of religion, it is only by returning to the eternal source of 
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truth that we can hope for any social organisation which will not, to its ultimate 
destruction, ignore some essential aspect of reality.’’ 
The central question of The Creative Element is this: 

“‘Can the individualist vision which implied the belief ‘that the world could 
be transformed by the life which the writer envisioned—can this faith in the 
values of living be transferred to the new orthodoxy? Or is the return to 
orthodoxy just a turning away of literature from life into the shadows and 
acceptance of death? The present phase of almost universal discouragement 
in creative literature is surely the result of a profound uneasiness as to the 
answer to these questions.”’ 

Mr. Spender gives no optimistic answer; but his book is stimulating both as liter- 
ary criticism and as a consideration of the problem confronting the writer to-day. 


LHe 


THE LETTERS OF SIDNEY SMITH. Edited by Nowell C. Smith. Oxford University 
Press. 2 volumes. 84s. 


The place of Sidney Smith in English literature now seems assured ; since 
his death in 1845 at least five biographies of him have appeared, and he is men- 
tioned in all the standard literary histories. On closer examination, however, 
we find it none too easy to decide on what this reputation rests. 

Sidney Smith founded the Edinburgh Review and contributed to it for twenty- 
five years. He supervised the three earliest numbers but thereafter he was 
eclipsed by Jeffrey, the Review’s first full-time Editor, and to-day his criticism 
has little value, being political rather than literary. He was also a clergyman 
whose published sermons were best-sellers in their time, but they succeeded 
through good sense rather than subtle theology. As a pamphleteer, he comes 
second only to Swift, but this gift he rarely used. Although in his lifetime he 
had a fabulous reputation as a conversationalist, scarcely a dozen of his bon 
mots survive and such of his letters as were extant before the present edition 
do not entitle Smith to rank with Cowper or Lamb. By rights, he should have 
drifted into a decent semi-obscurity with minor lions like Rogers and Luttrel, 
but this he has obstinately refused to do. 

His contemporaries regarded him as a great wit, or to be more precise, as a 
superb jester, for he had an insatiable zest for laughter which was highly in- 
fectious. There is a pleasant story of Mrs. Siddons, ever the tragic heroine even 
off stage, finding herself next to Smith at dinner and having to be removed from 
the table in convulsions of mirth, while Queen Victoria, herself, is said to have 
gone into fits of laughter at Sidney’s sayings repeated to her by Lord Melbourne. 
Landor calls him ““ Humour’s pink primate’ ; Carlyle, Macauley, Moore, Jeffrey, 
all testify to his infinite humour ; Maria Edgeworth complains that to attempt 
to Boswell Sydney Smith’s conversation would be out-Boswelling Boswell indeed. 
Yet of all this ebullience little survives. Smith has made one undoubted con- 
tribution to English idiom with his round peg in a square hole. His principle 
never to read a book before reviewing it—‘‘it prejudices one so’’—may be 
wistfully admired by later literary critics. Churchmen doubtless recall some of 
his aphorisms on Bishops, and tremble lest they be “‘ preached to death by wild 
curates ’’, but there is little apart from this, and we find ourselves ruefully agreeing 
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with Frances Kemble that “the fanciful fun and humorous drollery of his con- 
versation among his intimates can never be adequately rendered or reproduced.”’ 

His letters do little to replace a Boswell and perhaps we are unfair to expect 
they should. Smith was primarily a talker, responding to the stimulus of 
company and laughter, at his happiest in a drawing-room or at table. He 
needed an audience, for his humour seemed to spring from the social situation in 
which he found himself. His letters, therefore, turn out to be little more than 
the cement of friendship. They are nearly all concerned with his arrangements 
for meetings, invitations for dinner, and personal messages to members of a 
small, social group. Since he was a generous friend and a cultured and witty 
man these qualities are inevitably reflected in his correspondence, but the im- 
pression persists that it is as social rather than literary documents that the letters 
are valuable. 

Smith, however, is not to be dismissed as a mere diner-out, nor his letters 
relegated to a record of social engagements. He was a profoundly serious man, 
deeply concerned with major issues such as slavery, Catholic Emancipation, 
and Parliamentary Reform. Those with whom Smith dined and jested were 
not merely the fashionable élite ; they were the leaders of the Whig party, the 
Hollands, the Greys, and the Russells, and Smith’s letters to them form an 
admirable social commentary on a most influential political group. There is 
little of direct importance in his letters at the time of the Reform Bill, for example, 
but these same letters add considerably to our knowledge of the people whose 
efforts secured the Bill’s success. In much the same way, his letters to Francis 
Jeffrey supply a valuable commentary on the earlier history of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The present editor of the letters has grasped that their importance lies in 
their setting rather than in themselves. Until now the only edition of them was 
the Memoir written in 1855 by Smith’s daughter, Saba, and his friend, Mrs. 
Austin. These ladies discharged their editorial duties with intelligence and 
honesty, but they mis-dated many of the letters and there were numerous 
inaccuracies. While helping to colour the general impression of Smith, their 
text was of little service to the social historian. Mr. Nowell Smith, the latest 
editor, has devoted the last twenty-five years to producing the present edition. 
He now gives us more than twice the number of letters that were in the Memoir 
and he has corrected the texts, fillmg in many of the names left blank by the 
prudence or piety of Saba Smith. More important still, he has supplied admirable 
and generous biographical footnotes and details of the social and political scene 
through which Smith moved. Without these details, the letters would have 
limited value as social documents ; with them, they provide a vivid account 
of Holland House and the day-to-day activities of the Whig Parliamentary leaders. 

The picture of Smith remains unchanged, for as he says himself, he lived 
with open windows and had no secrets. It is still as difficult as ever to decide 
wherein his humour lay and as easy to understand the impression that he made 
upon his age. His Christianity was a practical creed, innocent of all enthusiasm, 
and in this, together with his appearance and some of his mannerisms, he belonged 
to the eighteenth century. In his liberalism and his basic seriousness, however, 
he was a product of the nineteenth. He seems to stand with one foot in each 
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century like some comic Colossus, and herein perhaps lies his real fascination. 
It is fitting that his letters should be published in a series including those of Dr. 
Johnson from the eighteenth and Jane Austen from the nineteenth century. 

The present edition suffers from two defects. The new material cannot easily 
be distinguished and so it is almost impossible to assess the value of Mr. Nowell 
Smith’s discoveries. Secondly, it is to be regretted that he decided to reduce 
the index to its present over-modest proportions. Yet we must remain heavily 
in the Editor’s debt for a fine piece of scholarship that throws much valuable 
light on a fascinating period of English literary, social and political history, 
and is a worthy addition to an outstanding series of letters. ors 


Swirt’s RHEToricaL Art. A Study in Structure and Meaning. By Martin 
Price. Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 


Dr. Martin Price describes his book as an essay concerned ‘‘with structure 
in Swift’s works as it serves to create meaning—and particularly such meaning 
as redirects attitudes’; and rhetoric as “‘the traditional art of persuasion’’ and 
“‘the architecture of communication, its structure and ordonnance.’’ He suggests 
that Swift’s epigram: ‘‘Proper Words in proper Places, makes the true Definition 
of a Stile’’ is an example of contemporary distrust of seventeenth-century rhetoric 
—‘‘it decrees functionality above all and banishes the otiose charm which may 
tempt the conscious stylist.’’ To call its terms vague, bare and negative is, how- 
ever, a little surprising. Swift’s constant emphasis on beauty, strength and 
simplicity in the use of language would surely indicate that the epigram is rather 
more than censure of the moribund. Dr. Price has, though, written an admirable 
study, sensitive to the implications and shifts of Swift’s style. 


‘“‘For Donne, the artifices of rhetoric were necessary ‘to trouble the under- 
standing, to displace, and discompose and disorder the judgment’. . . . The 
principal heightening of Swift’s rhetoric is a heightening of propriety, a 
peculiar and often startling aptness of ‘proper places’.’’ 

First the rhetoric of his plain style is examined in the austere sermons with 
their sudden pulse of eloquence and in Swift’s ‘‘task of redefinition’’, that opera- 
tion on the numb or languid word and probing of the familiarly-swaddled senti- 
ment. This ‘‘act of destruction is only a reshaping of materials for their use in 
a radically new structure. . . . Swift’s work begins in the high style of wit, or as 
much as survived in Cowley, but it moves in two parallel paths, toward the 
satiric use of debased false wit on the one hand and toward the propriety of true 
wit in a style that becomes increasingly ironic’’—with what incisive effect is shown 
in some of the poems, in the Examiner papers and The Drapier’s Letters. There 
is an excellent chapter on Swift’s ‘‘ironic mask’’, worn with such dreadful suavity 
in A Modest Proposal. Dr. Price does not refer to its appearance in the Journal 
to Stella, but there one can glimpse Swift assuring himself of its bland surface as 
he hurried from court to lord’s lodging or lady’s chamber, and sense the tired re- 
lease from it as he wrote to Stella. 
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A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels with their ‘‘symbolic, reductive 
patterns’’ are analysed with Swift’s sense of design always in mind. 

“Both the Tale Teller and Gulliver are versions of a typical Swiftian 
character—the fool who serves the knaves . . . he is neither a rebel nor a 
Machiavel. . . . Neither the Tale Teller nor Gulliver is the worst of his kind: 
each is a man seeking to defend more successful villains with a bathetic 
credulity. But as we can see in A Modest Proposal, the insanity of the fool 
becomes a metaphor for the guilt of responsible men.”’ 

The final chapter discusses Swift’s central metaphor, ‘‘the relation of outside to 
inside’, a metaphor which extends from a consideration of dress and manners, 
to church and state, and to ‘‘a concern which men have shown in all times—how 
to wed the timeless and the temporal.”’ 

It is a pleasure to read a book that concentrates so perceptively, not on the 
pathological in Swift, but on his technical mastery and on the great purpose of 
his satire—‘‘to prepare us for giving the real its proper residence in, and control 
over appearance.”’ 


| EM 


Ernst Robert Curtius, EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND THE LaTIN MippDLE AGES: 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY WILLARD R. TRASK. (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1953). pp. xv + 662. 35s. net. 


There is a growing tendency for modern literary scholarship to become more 
and more concerned with highly specialized themes, and Dr. Curtius’ study, 
though it follows the best traditions of German scholarly thoroughness, provides 
a welcome corrective. The range of the book is immense, for the author follows 
Toynbee in extending the period of the so-called Middle Ages to the age of Goethe, 
and takes in the twenty-six centuries between Homer and the German poet in 
his survey. He moves from Greece to Germany in literature too, for Greek and 
Roman Classical literature and the vernacular literatures of all Western Europe 
are dealt with and correlated, emerging as branches of a common stock. Dr. 
Curtius’ thesis, which he defends with a clear sense of mission, is hinted at in 
his title; namely, that European literature must be viewed as a unit. This can be 
done only in the light of the pervading and persistent influence of medieval— 
predominantly Latin—literature, finding expression in the conventions, traditions, 
stock metaphors and common-places (which he prefers to call oro. or “‘ topics ’’) 
found in every vernacular European literature of all ages. It is this common stock 
that binds these vernaculars and gives them unity as an “‘ intelligible field of 
study ’’. 

To see European literature as a whole it is not enough to be personally 
acquainted with the last six or seven hundred years, say from the time of Dante 
onwards, and to have to rely on works of reference for the rest, for it is the Latin 
Middle Ages that hold the key position as the bridge between a dying world of 
antiquity and the slowly emerging civilization of the West. It is necessary, in 
fact, to become a civis Romanus, if one is to see that western civilization in its 
true historical perspective, for otherwise we shall be in the position of a man 
who has never known his own mother. In his four preliminary chapters the 
author outlines the system of medieval teaching to demonstrate the continuity 
of method from the time of the Empire to the foundation of the first Studia 
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generalia and universities. From this survey it emerges that rhetoric was the 
principal subject learned by would-be men of letters, but that it was rhetoric 
based on the text-books of teachers such as the African Martianus Capella or 
the Spaniard Isidore of Seville, and not that of Cicero and Quintilian. It was 
thanks to men like the former writers that some fragments of Hellenic thought 
and culture were preserved and handed down for future generations to use as 
the foundation of their literary work. It was from the writings of men like Isidore 
that the Artes dictaminis of the Schools were learned. 

Most of the six hundred-odd pages of Dr. Curtius’ study are devoted to the 
continuing use of these ‘‘ Topics ’’ of the art of rhetoric through the medieval, 
Renascence and eighteenth-century Augustan periods. More specifically, we are 
shown how authors such as Chaucer, the writer of the Roman de la rose, Donne 
and Calderén drew on these stock expressions and metaphors and formal devices 
for their work. The conception of personified Nature as the mater generatioms, 
the “‘ ideal landscape ’’ or “‘ garden of delight ’’ are patiently traced through the 
Schools manuals and the writings of half-forgotten figures such as Mathew of 
Vendéme from century to century, and a host of other conventional topoi are 
similarly dealt with. The whole survey is illustrated by quotations from Homer 
to T. S. Eliot, revealing a knowledge of literature that is at times humiliating 
in its breadth and depth. One of the most stimulating chapters is given to Dante, 
and another to the culto dramatists and poets of seventeenth-century Spain. 

If the first hasty impression is that too much of the book is devoted to 
showing that a common-place remains a common-place for over twenty-five 
centuries, the final judgment must be one of conviction that our present method 
of studying European literature in terms of individual countries is inadequate. 
Dr. Curtius has made a convincing case for the essential unity of European 
literary heritage, but at the same time—and this is surely a high tribute to his 
skill in presenting his thesis—he has remained true to the view of Ortega»y Gasset 
that ‘“‘a scholarly book must be scholarly, but it must also be a book’’. This 
is certainly true of the subject of this review. 

This book was originally published in German as Europdische Literatur und 
lateinisches Mittelalter (Bern, 1949), and Mr. Trask has performed most 
competently the English translation. Here and there, it is true, a trace of the 
original German grates slightly, but on the whole the English reads well and, 
on comparison with the German original, is consistently accurate and clear. 

G. D. TROTTER. 


Joun Keats—Tue Livinc YEAR. By Robert Gittings. Heinneman. 16s. 

In writing of an artist and his work there are three obvious approaches; 
the biographical, which presents the outward and visible facts of the subject’s 
life, the psychological, which studies inner forces and the impact of events upon 
him, and the critical, which concentrates on the work rather than the man, 
aiming to interpret and assess it. In this latest book about Keats, Mr. Gittings 
tries, following Woodhouse in his Scrapbook, ‘‘ to present some of the circum- 
stances (of Keats’s life) in connexion with the poetic notices of them ’’. Such 
an attempt calls for all three modes of treatment, and they are cleverly 
co-ordinated in this month by month account of Keats from September, 1818, 


to September, 1819. 
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The biographical sections are the most valuable part of the book. The 
author proves that before Keats lost his heart to Fanny Brawne, he had been 
friendly, probably intimate, with Mrs. Isabella Jones, a charming, cultured, and 
sophisticated lady whom he had met at Hastings in the summer of 1817 and 
whom he met again by chance in a London street in October, 1818. Isabella 
suggested a poem on the St. Agnes Eve tradition, and, Mr. Gittings believes, it 
was the relationship with her that produced in Keats ‘‘ the mood of heightened 
sensuousness and exhilaration ’’ in which he wrote the poem. More revolutionary 
still, Mr. Gittings shows that Keats wrote the ‘‘ Bright Star ’’ sonnet in October, 
1818, and not on his way to Italy in 1820. Thus, far from being “‘ a miraculous 
dying spark of inspiration in the face of disease and dispair’’, this poem was 
composed at the beginning of the year that was to see the full flowering of Keats’s 
genius. Furthermore, it was almost certainly Isabella Jones, and not Fanny 
Brawne, who was the true begetter of the sonnet. In his study of ‘‘ The Eve of 
Saint Agnes ’’, Mr. Gittings produces much fascinating new material on how 
Keats’s surroundings at Chichester and his visit to Mr. Way’s chapel at Stansted 
influenced the descriptions in the poem. 

The psychological study of Keats is less rewarding. Mr. Gittings does well 
to insist that Tom’s death and George’s absence in America affected Keats far 
more than hostile criticism of “‘ Endymion ’’ in the literary periodicals. The 
account of how Keats slowly turned from Mrs. Jones to Fanny Brawne is 
interesting, but the theory that Keats was “‘ in revolt against the whole idea of 
marriage ’’ with Fanny seems a little far-fetched. Surely, the recurrence of 
religious terms in Keats’s imagery in October, 1819, can be more plausibly 
explained by the suggestion that he had been reading ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’. For 
all Mr. Gittings’s labours, the personality of Keats remains as great an enigma 
as ever. 

The critical section of the book may prove the most controversial. Here, 
Mr. Gittings does a real service in showing how frequently Keats was influenced 
in his writing by his study of Burton’s “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’’, even though 
some of the parallels submitted between Keats and Burton are so ingenious as 
to escape the ordinary reader. The author is on shakier ground in his last 
chapter where he insists that by October, 1819, Keats had written himself out, 

and had exhausted his spiritual capital. This theory, indeed, runs counter to 
one of the book’s main theses, that Keats’s writing was inspired and endowed 
from his reading, as much as from his day to day experiences. 

Mr. Gittings’s biographical discoveries are clearly valuable; his analysis of 
the relations between Keats’s reading and his poetry is very able; but the mystery 
of Keats still eludes him, and for all its cleverness, this book remains ingenious 
rather than illuminating. 

P..As LR: 


BAUDELAIRE. A Study of his Poetry. By Martin Turnell. Hamish Hamilton. 
2s. 


Mr. Turnell’s study of Baudelaire’s poetry recalls the question Ruskin urged 
us to ask before opening a good book: ‘‘Are my pickaxes and shovels in good 
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order, and am I in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, and my 
breath good, and my temper?’’ ‘Crushing’ and ‘smelting’ are, of course, in- 
appropriate terms to use of this sensitive and patient examination of the Fleurs 
du Mal; but at least one is sure that Ruskin would have praised Mr. Turnell’s 
method—whatever his opinion of Baudelaire. 

The interpretation is exhaustive. Its nature may be judged from the com- 
ment on the stanza in the Prologue beginning, “‘Sur l’oreiller du mal c’est Satan 
Trismégiste’’ : 

“Tt is a sign of Baudelaire’s immense power of suggestion that the pillow 
and the simple words ‘berce’ and ‘enchanté’ in the first two lines are sufficient 

to create a dreamy, voluptuous atmosphere in which man is lulled into a 

false sense of security. The effect is prolonged by ‘riche’, but the richest 

metal is also the softest and in the next two lines he suddenly realizes that 
something irrevocable has happened. The hiss of the s’s makes us feel that 
not merely the will, but the whole man is disintegrating in a wisp of steam.”’ 


All that can be said in prose of the poems and their meaning is admirably said; 
but some readers may prefer the analysis of Baudelaire’s style as ‘‘a powerful, 
flexible instrument’’, and the chapters on the man and on his place as the founder 
of a school of poetry. 

Mr. Turnell regards him as “‘the greatest European poet of the century’’; 
and with great skill he presents the Fleurs du Mal as ‘‘a record not merely of a 
circular tour of the modern world, but of the progressive loss of spiritual unity. 
. .. He had seen at the outset that his problem was the resolution of the conflict 
between man and his environment, between the inner and the outer life, and the 
recovery of unity. . . . His revolt was short-lived and destructive, and we leave 
him waiting in a mood of resignation for death which is the prelude to dissolution, 
but which alone offers a way out of a world where he is at once a ‘prisoner’ and 


Loi. 


an ‘exile’. 


A LayMANn’s LOVE oF LETTERS. Being the Clark Lectures delivered at Cambridge, 
October-November, 1953. By G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans. IIs. 6d. 


The manner in which History and Literature are related to each other— 
the rights of historical truth in historical fiction, though considered at length, 
being but one aspect—is the main theme of Dr. Trevelyan’s Clark Lectures. 

“ History . . . is the House in which are found side by side past politics, 
war, economics, law and society ; past religion, science, art and architecture ; 
the poetry and literature of the past and much else besides. They are all 
in close relation to one another in our memory, as they were in the actual 
lives of our ancestors. All these aspects of life in the past must indeed be 
studied separately, but they are all inextricably linked, constantly reacting 
upon and altering one another. They are parts of the great picture of the 
past of man, which is all the dearer to us now that we are no longer so well 
satisfied with the prospect of his present and his future.’’ 

A Layman’s Love of Letters is itself the proof that this attitude of mind 
disciplines and notably enriches literary judgment. There is humility in this 
gracious book, and also that quality which Mr. Ezra Pound, at his most subdued , 
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called the “ maturer patience that (alone) can sweep aside a writer’s honest 
error, and overlook unaccomplished clumsiness or outlandishness or old-fashioned- 
ness, for the sake of the solid centre.’’ It prompts here a fine defence of Scott’s 
best novels against Mr. E. M. Forster’s sweeping condemnation ; an examination 
of Kipling—‘ Genius is not so common a thing that we can afford to reject it 
because of its alloy’; a tribute to the ‘ essential Browning ’—praise that, when 
one recalls Santayana’s sneer: “ Robert Browning, prophet of the half-educated 
and half-believing ’’, is enough to show how narrowly petulance separates even 
a philosopher from uncouther men. 

Dr. Trevelyan serenely refuses to accept any ‘debunking order’, or to 
agree that Twentieth-century taste is necessarily better than that of other 
centuries, for the context in which he considers merit has nothing to do with 
fashion or the irrelevant ; and the merit itself matters infinitely more than the 
failure. So, for example, he firmly corrects Matthew Arnold’s account of Coleridge 
as “‘a poet and philosopher wrecked in a mist of opium”’. 


“It may or may not be true as a description of the life and work of 
Coleridge in the Nineteenth Century. With that I am not here concerned. 
But it seems to me wholly false as an account of the work of Coleridge as 
a poet in the last four years of the Eighteenth Century.” 

or again, 

“T agree with Matthew Arnold that Shelley was ‘a beautiful but 
ineffectual angel ’, etc., etc., as regards his system of philosophic thought. 
But what of that ? He was not ineffectual as a lyric poet, in which capacity 
he stands in the very first rank, and that is what matters.” 


There have been many pleasures to reward the seventy-two years in which 
“T have now .. . lived and had my being in English literature, particularly 
English poetry’’; and the examples—poems of Shelley, Keats, Browning, 
Meredith, Housman, and the Border Ballads—amount almost to an anthology. 

Dr. Trevelyan’s book is mellow, perfect in its discrimination, and also tonic 
for it advises us to respect the greatest of the critics but never to be intimidated : 
“The wisest man is wrong about something. That is true alike in the spheres 
of politics, life and letters.” 

1 eR & & 


RoussEau. Political Writings. Translated and edited by F. M. Watkins. 
Nelson Philosophical Texts. Nelson. Ios. 6d. 


The purpose of this volume is to provide for students a translation of The 
Social Contract, and of the two works, Considerations on the Government of 
Poland and Part I of the Constitutional Project for Corsica, in which, responding 
to urgent appeals for help, Rousseau attempted to apply his political ideas to 
actual situations. 

The editor, Professor F. M. Watkins, argues that rightly to interpret 
Rousseau’s thought one must appreciate its psychological unity rather than 
criticize any logical inconsistency; and discusses the psychological factors that 
accounted for his ‘“basically ambivalent’’ attitude to society and turned his at- 
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tention to the problem of major importance today—how “‘to secure the voluntary 
integration of individual and social action.’’ The conflicting aspects of his thought 
are also considered in some detail. 


‘‘As a liberal, Rousseau was unwilling to admit any“element of coercion 
that would in the slightest degree detract from the moral responsibility of the 
individual. This made it impossible for him to accept any practicable form 
of élitist authoritarianism. As a totalitarian pessimist, on the other hand, he 
was unable to believe in the creative potentialities of ordinary individuals. 
The result was to leave him with little more to offer than a political ideal 
which as he himself was the first to see, was virtually unrealisable.”’ 


Professor Watkins’s brilliant introductory essay stresses, however, the ex- 
traordinary insight and courage of Rousseau’s unsystematic but complex and 
important political works. 


AESTHETICS AND THE GESTALT. A Collection of Essays and Other Writings. By 
Ian Rawlins. Nelson. 18s. 


Gestalt psychology, which is concerned with all aspects of mental activity, 
may perhaps be roughly defined as a psychology insistent on integration: the 
whole is greater and more significant than its parts. Mr. Rawlins uses its terms 
and method of approach in a collection of essays contributed to various scientific 
journals. His consideration of a philosophy of art and science from this angle 
makes one regret that the space given to the re-printing of book reviews—interest- 
ing though they are—had not been devoted to a further examination of works of 
art. 


As an authority on the theory and practice of conservation he describes 
some of the conditions ‘‘tending to bring the worker in the exact sciences into 
contact with the world of art and its problems’’: for example, the assistance given 
to the curator by applied physics and chemistry in conserving pictures, research 
into the technique of old masters, psychological study of the artist’s mind; and 
he provides some fascinating plates: X-ray shadowgraphs and an infra-red photo- 
graph of works by Bronzino, Botticelli, Perugino and Tura. 


“Perhaps the greatest need of all . . . is a closer understanding between 
the outlook of the student of art history and that of the scientific investigator. 
Co-operation for practical ends like conservation and protection there must 
obviously be. But the ultimate aim is a more intimate fusion of the two ways 
of thinking, such as would lead to the appreciation of a work of art as an 
object of the profoundest symbolism. Some of the great masters were in- 
tellectuals of a high order, as well as supreme craftsmen. To know them 
better is to broaden our concept of natural philosophy.’’ 


It is in his discussion of a system of art metrics to measure the formal and 
connotative categories of aesthetic experience that the reader unversed in a 
mathematical mode of thought would have welcomed its application to, say, a 
selection of paintings, sculpture and ceramics. Aesthetics and the Gestalt is 
however, a most stimulating and valuable book. 
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FLAMING MinisTER. A Study of Othello. By G. R. Elliott. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press for Duke University Press. 34s. 


Professor Elliott claims that this study of Othello and his previous book on 
Hamlet ‘‘constitute an essay towards a fresh view of Shakespearean tragedy.”’ 
Such fascinating matters as Shakespeare’s pruning of Cinthio’s story or the time- 
scheme that outraged the tidy mind of Thomas Rymer receive no attention, for 
Flaming Minister has only one argument: 

‘Renaissance tragedy including Shakespearean tragedy is the tragedy of 
pride. Indeed there is no such thing as Shakespearean tragedy, in any deep 
and inclusive sense, apart from the motif of pride. . . . The underlying pride 
in Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and Othello is not so readily discernible by the 
modern reader as it was by the spectator in the Elizabethan theatre. For 
that spectator was prepared by long tradition to perceive it; and the modern 
reader has been rendered obtuse to it by the humanitarian outlook, now quite 
traditional.”’ ; 

One is not sure what reader Professor Elliott has in mind: most of us who love 
Shakespeare have a little knowledge of the Elizabethan background. He con- 
tinues : 

‘“‘The chief cause of Othello’s downfall is not his jealousy but the fact that 
he conceals it from all concerned—except his other evil other self, Iago—by 
reason of his pride. That is the main point of this story; but also the whole 
pattern of the play turns upon pride. With the exception of Emilia all 
persons who take any decisive part, even the least, in the main action are 
in one way or another, and in varying degrees, actuated by pride.’’ 


With a lavish use of the word ‘hellish’, he works through each scene of the 
play, happily convinced that his book ‘‘can solve the dilemma of the modern 
leading actor who is painfully uncertain as to whether the hero or the villain 
provides the greater role—so heavily and so long has Iago been overstressed by 
modern criticism.’’ The stage directions offered are, however, somewhat melo- 
dramatic; and the reader may prefer that his hypothetical and doubting actor 
remain in the wings. 


Shakespeare’s marvellous pattern of Venetian grace and ‘‘the greatness and 
simplicity of Nature before it was altered by civilization’ (as Dr. Edith Sitwell 
has described Othello’s virtues) is here stamped, with a formidable puritan clatter, 
into a florid shape. 

‘“‘The “burning hell’ of pride, shadowy in the first act, glaring in the fourth, 
flames out horridly in Othello’s repudiation of his dying wife’s forgiveness. 

But soon, at first slowly, then rapidly, that hellish flame subsides—overcome 

by the heavenly fire, the ‘flaming minister’ of humble love. 

Iago has his fangs drawn, the machiavel becomes a clown. ‘‘Hell has given 
little Iago the role of a big villain but cannot make him a heavy villain; for heaven, 
working through his conscience, has turned him into an extraordinary buffoon’’— 
a judgment that hardly accounts for that last pronouncement: 

O Spartan dog! 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! 
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Flaming Minister casts everywhere an odd light. To mention a few examples: 
in the Senate scene, Othello’s superb and characteristic gesture in producing 
Desdemona to silence Brabantio’s malign speech is treated as a mark of deep per- 
turbation, ‘‘a crucial failure to be imwardly assured of his wife’s absolute 
‘honesty’ ’’; and his speech to Desdemona afterwards, gravely tender, is called 
‘patronizing’. Professor Elliott suggests also that Othello was from the beginning 
aware of Iago’s ‘gross boorishness’—which makes inexplicable his words: 
“Honest Iago, My Desdemona must I leave to thee.’’ 

That there is pride in Othello is obvious; but there is infinitely more. The 
play is, in this book, wrenched into a cumbersome and blatant design: the 
brevity and credulity, the splendour and the still centre, matter less than a 
vehemently-paraded moral. Its dust-jacket is a vulgar affair. 
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PLEASURE OF Ruins. By Rose Macaulay. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 


Ruins, situated as they are in a present and a vanished world, have a com- 
plexity of pattern that provokes an equally rich and curious response. The subject 
being so vast, Miss Rose Macaulay has limited herself to one aim: ‘‘to explore 
the various kinds of pleasure given to various people at various epochs by the 
spectacle of ruined buildings. Here and there, and particularly in the first 
section, and in the pages on Rome, I have made some attempt to trace the growth 
and development of this strange human reaction to decay. Elsewhere the 
emphasis is on the ruins themselves, and the impression they individually make, 
by their beauty, or their strangeness, or their shattered intimidations that strike so 
responsive a nerve in our destruction-seeking souls. Or, more usually, by their 
mere picturesqueness.’’ Even so, and though Pleasure of Ruins is lengthy, she 
claims to have selected only a few ruins—ruefully leaving much with a bare 
mention—to illustrate her theme; a theme that is traced through the sombre 
magnificence of the Hebrew prophets, the Greek ruin-elegizers, the melancholy of 
Chinese poems, the haunting fantasies of Desiderio, the elegant trifling of the 
eighteenth century with artificial ruins, to a last note on the ruins of to-day: 

“But Ruinenlust has come full circle: we have had our fill. Ruin pleasure 
must be at one remove, softened by art, by Piranesi, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, 

Claude, Monst Desiderio, Pannini, Guardi, Robert, James Pryde, John 

Piper, the ruin-poets, or centuries of time. Ruin must be a fantasy, veiled 

by the mind’s dark imaginings: in the objects that we see before us, we get 

to agree with St. Thomas Aquinas, that quae enim diminutae sunt, hoc ipso 
turpia sunt, and to feel that, in beauty, wholeness is all. 

“But such wholesome hankerings are, it seems likely, merely a phase of 
our fearful and fragmented age.’’ 

When Miss Macaulay turns to the ruins of Troy and Tyre, of sea-cities down 
the Syrian coast, of Palmyra and Babylon, Crete and Cyrene, of Rome and 
Pompeii, of cities in Central America and India, of abbeys, temples and palaces, 
she uses with admirable effect the accounts of other travellers—Lady Hester 
Stanhope and Edward Dodwell, for example—and her own recollections. 

The book is finely illustrated; and Miss Macaulay’s wit, learning and style 
perfectly communicate the pleasures of her study. 
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PROFESSOR Mmaa’s Lecture. By Stefan Themerson. Gaberbocchus. 18s. 


The behaviour and conflicts of a termite colony are used by Mr. Themerson 
to expose the limitations of science, the sinister opportunism of politics, the follies 
of religion. The termites, abhorring the light, dependent on smell and their wet- 
nurses, thought-conditioned, live the nightmare existence that pessimists foretell 
for our own increasingly materialistic world. It is a dispassionate satire, save for 
a macabre last chapter. Bertrand Russell praises the book highly in a preface, 
and concludes : 

“‘The book parodies so many points of view that the reader is left in doubt 
as to what, if anything, wins the author’s assent. Perhaps this is as well. 
The world contains too many people believing too many things, and it may 
be that the ultimate wisdom is contained in the precept that the less we 
believe, the less harm we shall do.”’ 

That is rather its weakness: it lacks the urgency that made Animal Farm so 
memorable; but as an intellectual exercise Professor Mmaa’s Lecture is clever and 
discomforting. 


AN IRISH BIRD SANCTUARY. The Three Candles Press, Dublin. 


Father Kennedy needs no introduction to students of natural history, for, in 
the particular province of Irish Ornithology there is no one living today who has 
had greater experience or can speak with greater authority than he. Hence a 
work from him on this subject is of consequence to naturalists and nature-lovers 
everywhere. The little volume that he has now published should, therefore, be 
sure of a warm welcome, for it supplies a want that has long been felt by bird- 
watchers generally and not alone by those of Dublin. Again, it is, in its way, 
unique seeing that it is the first book about an Irish sanctuary and, the first book 
about a sanctuary of its size and character in, virtually, the heart of a great city 
that is also a European capital. It is written in a simple but lucid style that is a 
pleasure to read, and that is reminiscent, not a little, of Gilbert White’s “‘Sel- 
borne’, the great classic of regional natural histories. The author has the art of 
giving, with an economy of words, clear and vivid accounts of the habits and 
mannerisms of the birds he deals with; and there are many memorable little word 
pictures, and a share of good bird stories in its pages. 

The book opens with a sketch of the North Bull Island, sometimes called 
“Dollymount’’, from which one gathers that it is a very recent island indeed. In 
the Grattan period it did not exist, only deigning to see the light with the Act of 
Union, and attaining to something over a mile in length by the year 1823. To-day 
it is three miles long, and, whilst it has ceased to grow in length, it is still afflicted 
with the ‘‘middle-age spread’’, and continues to expand, seawards, at the re- 
spectable rate of three yards a year. In acreage terms it has expanded from a 
hundred and eleven acres to six hundred and fifteen acres, in the eighty-eight 
years from 1819 to 1907. 

This singular Bird ‘‘Protectorate’’, as the result of legislation, inspired by the 
author and the late Senator S. Brown, S.C., came into existence in July, 193T. 
In their attitude to the sanctuary our Governments have been both helpful, and 
enlightened, and have met the wishes of the Bird Societies, as far as they could. 
Today, by reason of Ministerial Orders, the protected area covers some 3,470 
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acres, an area more than five times greater than the North Bull Island which it 
contains, and including great stretches of adjacent strands, sans. marshes and 
sea-surface. 

Whilst there are interesting birds to be met with at all time of the year, it is 
clear from a graph in the book that Winter is the season par excellence, for the 
island. This graph shows that, in each of the two deep Winter months of Decem- 
ber and January, one may expect to see at least a hundred species, but, in the 
mid-Summer months of June and July, not more than half that number. At the 
date of publication the number of distinct species. recorded for the island was a 
hundred and fifty-six, which is at least half the number of the known species in 
our Irish Avifauna, certainly a remarkable record for an area so limited in size, 
and in its topographical character. 

Highly interesting types, such as duck and waders, are there in Winter, often 
in large number and great variety, and, as the author tells us, are, for wild fowl, 
remarkably tame. He has notes on no less than sixteen, or, if the saw-bills are 
included, nineteen kinds of duck, and, on no less than thirty-two kinds of 
waders. 

The book bears the imprint of Mr. Colm O’Loughlin’s well-known ‘‘Three 
Candles’’ firm which, in itself, is a guarantee that everything involved in its pro- 
duction, format, type, etc., is excellent, and all that it should be. It is copiously 
illustrated with coloured reproductions, photographs and a number of delightful 
black and white sketches of birds, by that fine artist, Mr. Roland Green. Credit 
is due to all concerned for turning out such a book at the very moderate figure, 
nowadays, of 12/6 net. 

If each of our City Fathers got a copy of this book, I ventufe to say that no 
more would be heard of any attempt to exchange this unique and wonderful Bird 
republic in our midst, that should be the pride of all Dubliners, for an ersatz 
edition of Coney Island or Blackpool. Kevin O’SHIEL. 


POLICY AND STRATEGY. By Descartes. Buenos Aires. 


This is another collection of articles by ‘Descartes’. He has a very simple 
faith: the nice little motto—‘‘Without attacking anybody, I offer my criticism’’ 
—permits frank abuse of everyone who does not admire the present régime in 
Argentina; ‘Justicialism’, General Péron’s invention, can be made to appear as 
the noblest and most profound doctrine in the world; fulsome praise of the Pérons 
will convince us of their supreme greatness. He even believes in his jargon and 
in his printers : 

““Men who are egoists and liars, have taken stock of History and, therefore, 
live and base their illusions on momentous decisions forgetting permanent 
solutions. That is why their illusions on momentous decisions for— 
catastrophe to another.’’ 

““As a result of the initial deception the whole panorama is influenced 
by it.”’ 

“‘The fact is that the negative forces of incapability surpass all foresight 
in the conduction of politics and warfare. 

These peculiarities—they occur on almost every page—might amuse were 
‘Descartes’ a less complacent apologist. 
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THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN DUBLIN. By Chiang Yee. Methuen. 2is. 


In his book on Oxford, Chiang Yee wrote: 


‘But life is too short and precious for us to pass through it without leaving 
a few footprints behind us. A man’s experience in a certain place at a 
certain time must be unique, in some way different from the experience of 
others. Why should I not leave a few words to mark one period in my brief 
life? Even a bird’s clawprints remain for a little time in the snow.”’ 


He always gives us pleasure, and in this illustrated record of his stay in Dublin, 
the Silent Traveller shows us a city that lends itself to an enchanting oriental 
distortion. And the effect lingers: it will be difficult to walk again in St. Stephen’s 
Green or Phoenix Park or to visit Howth without finding here and there a Chinese 
signature. 

There are so many felicitous notes: a ballet of swans on the Liffey; O’Connell 
Street drifting in a mist; a citizen somewhat affected by Irish whiskey; Pearse 
Street chilly at midnight; Georgian calm; moorhens at Lucan; the bird market in 
Bride Street; the Book of Kells, of which Chiang Yee observes : 

‘Ancient Irish illuminative art has little in common with the ancient art 
of China, but what seems to have been the technique of preparing the colours 
(though that is not perfectly known) and the method of applying flat colour 
within the contours of a design, are not unlike those used in T’ang and Sung 
frescoes. The amazing blackness of the ink and the freshness of the colours, 
particularly the emerald green (malachite), the deep blue (possibly lapis- 
lazuli), the bright red (realgar) and the warm yellow (orpiment), might 
seem to have been imported from China, had they not obviously been found 
locally in some part of Ireland . . . these patterns of birds and animals are 
again not unlike those in our ancient bronzes or archaic jade carvings.”’ 

The Silent Traveller in Dublin is gently discursive, courteous, and wholly 
delightful. 


THE Hoty Foot. By Robert Romanis. André Deutsch. gs. 6d. 


The Holy Foot is the story of the discovery by an old man, while digging in 
a vineyard above his village that clung precariously to a mountain-side in 
southern Italy, of a lost relic—the left foot of St. Stephen. The effect on the 
pious but shrewd villagers of the miracle and tragedy that follow, the dispute 
between their gentle priest and an austere young friar as to the relic’s authen- 
ticity, and their appeal to the sophisticated bishop, are admirably portrayed. 
The tale, vivid and ironical, would happily employ a film producer. 


THE HaunTED Man. _ A Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. By Philip Lindsay 
Hutchinson, 16s. 


A man who achieved a certain reputation in Ireland once asked that his 
portrait should be painted, “ warts and all.” There is no record of any person 
requesting that only his warts should be portrayed. And possibly this is because 
our interest in warts is, after all, slight ; they can arouse no passionate interest, 
except perhaps in the bosom of a professional wart-charmer. 
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Mr. Philip Lindsay’s biographical methods, regarding Poe, are those of 
analytical psychology—despite the fact that Mr. Lindsay admits to no appropriate 
expert knowledge. But, by these clinical methods, the biographer exposes his 
subject as an alocholic, a morbid victim of the ‘“‘ death-wish,” a lover of tubercu- 
lar young women, a necrophil and a bad poet. 

That is putting the “ charges’’ in the order of their gravity, and of their 
importance to us 105 years after Edgar Allan’s somatic death. There is no space, 
in a brief review, to answer such an indictment fully or even adequately ; but 
one may endeavour to make a few “ points’ for the defence. 

The “ prisoner at the bar”’ affirmed that his enemies attributed his mis- 
fortunes to his drinking instead of his drinking to his misfortunes. The bio- 
grapher fails to convince us that Poe’s statement does not express the simple 
truth. Poe was capable of a noble generosity, and, like many men of such “ minor- 
ity taste,” he did not choose his enemies wisely. That Poe married a consumptive 
girl of thirteen, seems to shock the biographer but he shows that the husband 
wasfull of tenderness and kindly concern for his young wife, whilst he was only 
twenty-seven, which is scarcely senile. 

Mr. Lindsay’s amateur psycho-analysis is apt to be expressed in clichés. 
Thus he refers to Poe’s ‘“‘ persecution mania.’ Italics are inserted because, a 
page or two later, the biographer records that scarcely a day passed without 
Poe receiving vile anonymous letters. His wife received them, too, and this 
shortened her precarious life and so added to Poe’s agony. Is it “‘ mania ”’ then 
to regard oneself as persecuted under continual persecution ? 

Regarding the verse that Poe’s latest biographer dismisses as bad, it was 
translated (as was the prose) by the most distinguished among French poets. 
Bagehot would have agreed that this is a significant fact ; whilst of these French, 
“scrupulously faithful’ translations, Mr. Montgomery Belgion, speaks with the 
highest praise. There are values then ; and they are not lost. 

There remains the little matter of necrophilia, Mr. Lindsay’s arguments for 
this being based upon the internal evidence of Poe’s written works. But the 
simple fact about a fiction-writer is that he writes fiction. The taste for “‘ Gothic 
horrors’”’ has perhaps declined, but it would be unwise to judge, let us say Walpole 
or Le Fanu; or Conan Doyle or Mr. Raymond Chandler by “horrors” to be 
discovered in their stories. In fact one seems to recall that psycho-analysis 
asserts that authors are “ escapists,’’ ridding themselves entirely, in their fictional 
works, of such perilous stuff. 

In any case, fiction is one thing, fact another. One has to “ create character.’ 
It was not then Shakespeare who said, ““ What’s ina name?” Or, “ The evil 
men do lives after them.’”’ The first observation was made by an Italian girl of 
fourteen (romantic, but old enough to marry) ; whilst the second was made by 
a sophist at his most sophistocal. 

The interesting thing, as well as the most important thing, about a great 
man is his greatness. Eroticism is not enough. When an author lives, giving 
joy to millions, this is because of his work, his style, his mind. He does not live 
as a “‘ case-history.” 

Edgar Allan Poe had a remarkable mind, of a range and versatility that will 
reward study. Whilst his analytical brain could work like that of a master chess- 
player, this power was co-ordinated with subtle psychological and aesthetic 
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perceptions. So, he knew that surprise could enhance our pleasure in beauty,— 
a sudden turn in a garden path revealing a lovely prospect—and though this 
factor has been overdone in modern work, yet it has value. 

Poe knew that a man condemned to a terrible death would “ organise a 
defence-weapon ’”’; for one kindly, protective moment the victim’s mind refuses 
belief, and so preserves its sanity. He knew that the people, left to their own 
simple, instinctive feelings, often arrive at just decisions ; but, played upon by 
charlatans and propagandists, the people become a “‘ mob ’’—violent, incoherent 
and savage. 

Since one may imagine that Mr. Lindsay’s good intentions were to be sym- 
pathetic towards Poe, one cannot but regret that the biographer did not abandon 
the dreams of analytical psychology and stick to his own vocation, that of the 
author. One feels that he would have been on more familiar and safer ground, 
whilst our pleasure would have been the greater. 

Init1um S. EvANGELII SECUNDUM S. JOANNEM. With Wood-engravings by 
Elizabeth Rivers. 3s. 6d. 

AN ALPHABET OF APHORISMS. By Arland Ussher. With Designs cut by Michael 
Morrow. 

THE NATIVITY FROM THE Hoty GosPpeL ACCORDING TO St. LUKE. With Wood- 
engraving by Michael Biggs. The Dolmen Press, Dublin. 

These three little hand set publications are very charming: the Latin text of 
the first fourteen verses of St. John’s Gospel has three delicate engravings by Miss 
Elizabeth Rivers; Mr. Ussher’s witty aphorisms are gaily illustrated by Mr. 
Morrow; and Mr. Biggs’ engraving of The Nativity, if it suggests an ordinary 
family group, is yet promising work. One hopes, however, that the excellent 
taste of the Dolmen Press will be devoted to more substantial examples of good 
book production. 


COLLECTED Poems. By Charlotte Mew. Duckworth. Ios. 6d. 

In her introductory memoir to Charlotte Mew’s Collected Poems Alida Monroe 
tells how she was excited by a poem by a hitherto unknown port in the Nation, 
showed it to Harold Monroe and at once wrote to the author asking if there were 
more which might make a book to be issued by The Poetry Book Shop. The first 
poem was The Farmer’s Bride and Charlotte Mew’s reply brought with it The 
Changeling. Probably there were many others who, like the present writer, 
came on these two poems for the first time in Methuen’s Anthology of Modern 
Verse and wondered what manner of woman was Charlotte Mew and whether, 
as so often, acquaintance with a number of her poems would be disappointing. 
In her brief memoir, Alida Monroe succeeds in giving more than a mere glimpse 
of her strange subject, mistrustful, almost defiant of strangers, merry and witty 
with friends, oppressed when alone by domestic anxieties and by fears that 
were far from groundless. Her brother and the younger of her two sisters were 
in asylums and something of the tormenting sorrow for their condition got into 
the poems Keu and On the Asylum Road. 

But still we merry town or village folk 
Throw to their scattered stare a kindly grin, 
And think no shame to stop and crack a joke 
With the incarnate wages of man’s sin. 
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How, in herself, she preserved a balanced irony may be seen from a letter to 
Harold Monroe written after the printer had refused to set up her first book 
because he considered a poem about a prostitute, Madeleine in Church, to be 
blasphemous. ‘“‘I think your printer,’ she wrote, ‘‘ must be a spiritual brother 
of the Editor who refused Keu because ‘ they believed in the segregation of the 
feeble minded ’’ and after this one can’t expect the advocates of early marriages 
to buy The Farmer’s Bride.” But, twelve years later, overcome with sorrow 
after the death of her beloved sister Anne, tortured by fear lest her sister had 
been buried alive because she had neglected to have a vein in her wrist opened, 
she took her own life on March 24, 1928. Her first book of poems The Farmer’s 
Bride was published in 1916 and her second, The Rambling Sailor, appeared 
posthumously. It was not a big output for her almost sixty years, but then she 
spoke of boxes full of manuscript and perhaps she was not merely teasing her 
friends when she allowed them to think the “spills’’ with which she lighted 
cigarettes from the fire were unpublished poems. Though the short stories which 
she contributed to The Egoist, The Yellow Book and other magazines may have 
dated, her poems have not done so. Perhaps their chief characteristic is a 
passionate sincerity which, apart from their spirit, shows itself structurally in 
the determined control of syntax and why then through long irregular lines. 
Occasionally the movement suggests Francis Thompson, but there is none of 
Thompson’s lushness and it is easy to understand Hardy’s admiration of her 
work. Often it has, in its difficult determined striving to get the thing said that 
must be said, a strange affinity of tone as well as of temper with Hardy’s verse. 
It is, one feels, a tragedy that in some of the finest of her poems the impact of 
passion and sincerity is marred by the introduction of phrases in French. But 
it is not only the half-dozen anthology pieces but this whole collection which shows 
that the strange, small spinster, with her pork-pie hat, her parrot, her rolled 
umbrella and her strict code of behaviour for all who wished to be her friends, 
was an exceptionally fine poet. 
W.P.M. 


THE FRIGHTENED BRIDES. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst and Blackett. gs. 6d. 
net. 


Unaccustomed as I am to the use of superlatives, I find it difficult to express 
my enthusiasm for this latest detective novel by Marten Cumberland. The 
Frightened Bndes is a humdinger: it is a grand slam in spades, doubled and 
re-doubled. One gets the feeling that Mr. Cumberland has pulled everything out 
of the bag in honour of the gentle induction of his old friend Saturnin Dax into 
the second decade of his adventures—for this is the Commissaire’s twentieth 
public appearance. 


It is never necessary to dwell on the soundness of the plot, the construction 
of the story, or the integrity of the police-work when dealing with a Dax novel: 
every Cumberland fan has learned to expect that. They have also learned to 
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expect a sober dignity and grace in the writing, enlivened by wit and erudition. 
But, at the heart of the matter, there is something more: every Dax lover is a 
lover of Paris and the French way of life, and it is here that this book excels. 

The characters, both male and female, live and move and have their being in 
a Paris so vividly evoked that, as I read, the smell of the printers’ ink from the 
page seems to take on the unforgettable aroma of the coffee and rolls of the first 
wonderful breakfast in Paris. The clouds, the pavements, the waters glittering 
around the sleeping island are Paris as she lives and breathes. 


I was particularly pleased to see that neither Dax nor the debonair 
Brigadier are in any way “‘touched-in’”’ or “‘ described’’. They are just 
“there ’’. And this is as it should be. For, by now, do we not all know the 
formidable Saturnin? And Felix Norman? We do, indeed we do; with affection 


and a little awe. 
CECIL FFRENCH SALKELD. 


“T’rs AN OLp-IRIsH Custom.” By Olivia Robertson. Dennis Dobson. gs. 6d. 


This is a nice little book written with the spontaniety of youth, its wistfulness 
and its implacable audacity. 


Some of the observations would appear to have been made two or three 
years ago, and there have been social and economic losses. Thus Miss Robertson 
speaks of the Irish girl’s “‘ luxuriant crop of red, black and brown curls,” but 
these have been permanently waived; one says permanently, because efforts 
to grow such crops again, apparently fail. Lysistrata please note. 


The authoress’s enthusiasms are curbed by modern disillusionment. She 
has no great faith in “ tourism,’ and though she appreciates “ sound economical 
necessity ”’ (whatever that is) she is dubious about the notion of an “ Irish Switzer- 
land.’”’ Incidentally, in the fine republic of the free Swiss, the hotel-industry is 
never permitted to encroach on wider national interests. 


Miss Robertson speaks of Wilde’s “ terrible wit.” The remarkable thing 
about Wilde’s wit seems to have been that it never was terrible. The poor man 
was handicapped by a lack of malice, which may well have ruined him in the end. 


If you wish to peep into “hidden Ireland,” to learn how noble rhetoric is 
dying, to discover that the Irish would rather kill you than hurt your feelings, 
or that their marriages are not affairs of “ personal romance,” then this is just 


what the librarian ordered. 
M. C. 
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DANCES OF IRELAND. By Peadar and Gerald O’ Rafferty. 
DANCES OF BELGIUM. By Roger Pinon and Henri Jamar. 


Handbooks of European National Dances. Max Parrish. 4s. 6d. each. 
These additions to the series of little books on European dances, published 
under the auspices of The Royal Academy of Dancing and The Ling Physical 
Education Association, will be welcomed by those who have made use of the 
previous volumes. They give an authoritative account of traditional dances, 
their step notation and music, and coloured plates of the costumes. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Volume IV. Nos. 
t4and15. Nelson. 7s. 6d. each. 

The August, 1953, Number of the Journal contains a criticism by Max Born 
of Erwin Schrédinger’s ‘“‘Are There Quantum Jumps?’’, published in previous 
issues; G. Kreisel’s ‘“A Variant to Hilbert’s Theory of the Foundations of Arith- 
metic’’; an examination of the contribution of cybernetic thought to social sciences 
by R. Thomson and W. Sluckin; and an outline of a Theory of Semantic Informa- 
tion by Yehoshua Bar-Hillel and Rudolf Carnap. The November Number opens 
with K. G. Denbigh’s ‘“‘Thermodynamics and the Subjective Sense of Time’’; and 
also includes a critical essay by Adolf Griinbaum on ‘‘Whitehead’s Method of Ex- 
tensive Abstraction.’’ There are the usual distinguished reviews of books on 
philosophy and science. 


ETuDES ANGLAISES. VI® Année. Nos. 1, 3 & 4. Didier, Paris. 4oo fr. each. 

Etudes Anglaises, with articles in French and English, covers a wide field. 
The February Number of last year includes R. W. Zandvoort’s study, ‘‘Every- 
man-Elckerlijc’’, V. Dupont’s “‘Trois Notes sur les Bronté’’, and critical articles 
on recent Shakespearian studies and on books about Herman Melville. The August 
Number ranges from Merritt Y. Hughes’s “‘The Arthurs of The Faerie Queene’’, 
and a survey of Elizabethan music by R. H. Milner to articles on “‘Un Disciple 
Inconnu de Godwin’’ and on George Moore; while the Number for November has 
a study of Australian literature by A. Norman Jeffares and an examination of 
Marlowe’s thought in Tamburlaine the Great by Jean Jacquot. 


Dock Leaves. A National Review in English of Welsh Arts and Letters. Vol. 
4, No. 12. Dock Leaves Press, Pembroke Dock. Wales. 

The Winter 1953 issue of Dock Leaves contains necessarily brief tributes to 
Dylan Thomas as it was already set up when his death was announced. The 
Crown Poem of the National Eisteddfod of Wales, 1953, by Dilys Cadwaladr is 
here translated by R. C. Ruck, and there is an English version by Dyfnallt 
Morgan of a poem first written by him in Welsh. Waldo Williams pleads with 
the Anglo-Welsh writers to use their own rich language. There are also political 
articles, reviews, and-a perceptive essay on the structure of Ulysses by David 
Bernard Rees. This little review will be appreciated by everyone interested in 
the country’s writers and affairs. 
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